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DWAYNE  HENDRICKSGN 

DIFFERENCES 

I  whispered  jour  name  in  a  meadow 
but 

you  wanted  it  shouted  from  a  mountain. 

I  casually  mentioned  you  to  a  river 
but 

you  wanted  your  virtues  expounded  to  the  ocean. 

I  smiled,  remembering  you,  at  a  breeze 
but 

you  wanted  my  love  spread  to  the  trade  winds. 

I  thought  of  you  in  a  chapel 
but 

you  wanted  me  to  pray  for  you  in  a  cathedral. 

I  left  you  early  one  morning 
but 

you  didn't  notice  until  late  afternoon. 


SEVEN  WAYS  TO  GET  SHAFTED 


(Elevator:  in  one  corner  sits  an 
American  Indian  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  He 
is  crouched  TJ.L.  .The  elevator  stops 
and  the  doors  open.  Kelvin  Haas  enters 
R. ,  limping  terribly.  Behind  him  are 
Prudence  Pertbottom;  her.  hair  pulled 
sternly  back  and  her  nose  thrust  sternly 
in  the  air,  and  Olga  Khovskhievkoff ;  a 
plain  but  pretty  girl  dressed  entirely 
in  red.  Kelvin,  looks  down  and  sees  a 
shoehorn  in  the  back  of  his  shoe, 
obviously  the  cause  of  his  pain.  He 
pulls  it  out  and  holds  it  up.  ) 

Kelvin:   (laughing  feebly)  Shoehorn. 

(Olga  giggles  along  with  him  as 
Prudence  snorts  and  turns  away.  The 
elevator  stops  and  in  comes  Minister 
Finster;   an  elderly  white-haired  clergy- 
man, Harvey  Klooosman;  a  native  of  Toad 
Suck  Ferry,  Arkansas,  wearing  a  party 
hat,  and  Brenda  Feelgood;  an  actress 
for  anatomical,  not  mental,  reasons. 
The  doors  close  and  the  elevator  starts. 
The  elevator  lurches  and  the  lights  go 
out,  then  come  back  on  slightly  dim. 
Brenda  screams  and  it  fades  into  a 
drone.  ) 

Prudence:  We  stopped. 

Kelvin:   Stopped? 

Finster:  We're  stuck. 

Kelvin:   Stuck?? 

Harvey:  We're  trapped! 

Kelvin:   Trappedl?? 

Finster:  We're  doomedl 

Kelvin:  Doom«di I?? 

Harvey:  We're  gonna  die  I 

Kelvin:  Die'.  I'.?? 

Prudence:  Will  you  shut  upl? 

Kelvin:   Shut  upl!!??? 


Prudence:  Yes  I   (slaps  him)  Now 
sit  down  and  stay  out  of  my  way. 
(Kelvin  sits  next  to  the  Indian.  ) 

Kelvin:  Do  you  give  to  UNICEF?   (to 
Indian) 

Prud:  Now  obviously  we  are  going  to 
be  here  for  some  time.  We  must  be  calm 
and  civilized,   (to  Brenda,  who  is  still 
droning)  Will  you  shut  up  or  do  I  have 
to  shut  you  up  myself::: JJ   (Brenda  sits 
on  the  open  side  of  the  Indian) 

Brenda:  (to  Indian)  Do  you  give  to 
UNICEF? 

Kelvin:  I  already  asked  him. 

Prud:  As  I  was  saying,  we  must  be 
calm  and  civilized.  Why  doesn't  each 
one  of  us  introduce  ourselves? 

Kelvin:  Let's  not  and  say  we  did. 
(Prud.  glares) 

Prud:  X  shall  start.  I'm  Prudence 
Pertbottom  from  Pittsberg,  Pennsylvania, 
personal  secretary  to  Peter  P.  Plings- 
pprt,  the  largest  purchaser  of 
preferred  stock  in  Pittsberg.   (in 
unison  all  wipe  spit  from  eyes) 

Finster:  Well,  I 'm  Minister  Finster 
and  needless  to  say,  I'm  a  Finster,  uh, 
minister. 

Brenda:   (stands)  My  name  is  Brenda 
Feelgood  and  I'm  an  aspiring  actress 
filming  here  in  (turns  to  Prud.  ) 
PittsBerg.   (all  applaude ) 

Harvey:  My  name  is  Harvey  Klooosmaii. 

Brenda:  Is  that  one  'oor'  or  two 


roo 


Harvey : 
Brenda: 
Harvey : 
Brenda: 


Who? 

You. 

Two  r'oo". 

Ooooooooo, 


(cont. 


(SEVEN  WAYS  TO  GST  SHAFTED,  cont.  ) 

Prud:  Can  it: 

Harvey:  And  I'm  here  from  Toad  Suck 
Ferry,  Arkansas,  and  I'm  here  attending 
s  pig  sloppers1  convention. 

Prud:  (disgusted)  How  nice,   (to  Olga 
Who  are  you? 

Olga :  Poopski . 

Finster:  That  is  an  unusual  name. 
Olge:  Cola. 
Prud :  What? 

Olga:  Poopski-Cola.   (Olga  produces 
paper  from  her  purse  and  hands  it  to 
Harvey.  Harvey  reads  it  silently,  his 
lips  visibly  struggling  with  the  words) 
Prud :  Well? 
Harvey:   (startled  and  not  thinking 
clearly)  Ours  went  dry. 

Prud:  What  does  the  paper  say? 
Harvey:   Ohi  This  here  says  her  name 
is  Qlga  iChovskhievkoff  and  she's  a 
foreign-exchange  student  from  Ma *s  Cow, 
Russia.  I  thought  Ma's  cow  was  in  the 
pasture. 

Prud:  That's  Moscow'. 


Harvey:      Anyway  it  says  that   she  is 
here  taking  courses   in  under-water 
basket  weaving  and  worm  herding,      (to 
Olga)     Did  anyone  ev^r     tell  you  you're 
pretty? 

Olga:     Poopski-Cola. 

Harvey :      Oh . 

Prud:     Who  is  our  friend  in  the  corner? 
(points  to  Indian)     Well?     Introduce 
yourself. 

Finster:     Maybe  he  doesn't  understand 
English,      (to  Indian)     What -urn- is-um- 
your-um  name-urn?      (to  others)     HE  doesn't 
understand  Indian  either. 

Olga:      (to  Indian)     Poopski-Cola? 
(Indian  slowly  stands  and  raises  arms 
above  head  in  defiance ) 

Indian:     Ho-na-wa-nayl i      (he  sits) 

Prud:  Terrific.  Did  anyone  under- 
stand that? 

Olga:   (brightly)  Poopski-Cola! 

Prud:   Besides  you. 

Brenda:  I  did.  He  said  his  name  is 
''Anc  ient-white- fleet-snow  shoe-rabbi  t- 
being-pursued-by-kill-crazed-coyote-who- 
suffers-mental-traumas-from-being-a- 
social-outcast . !' 

Prud:  And  how  do  you  know  that? 

Brenda:   I  have  a  collection  of  Indian 
head  pennies,  that's  how! 

Harvey:  Makes  cents  to  me. 

Prud:   Let's  see,  I  introduced  myself. 
So  did  the  minister,  Brenda,  Harvey, 
Olga,  and  the  Indian.   That  just  leaves- 
...... (all  look  at  Kelvin.  He  sits 

there,  staring  back  sheepishly.  There  is 
a  long  silence)  WELL!? 

Harvey:  I  told  you  ours  went  dry. 
(Prud.  glares) 

Kelvin:   (He  slowly  stands  and 


prepares  to  speak)  My  name  is  Kelvin 
Haas ,  originally  from  Davenport ,  Iowa 
and  now  a  permanent  resident  of.. (all 
guard  eyes).. this  town.  I  am  five  feet 
ten' inches  tall  and  I  weigh  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  "My  hair 
is  brown  as  are  my  eyes.  My  license 
number  is  11536-1616-0413.  My  social 
security  number  is  338-64-2005.   I 
drive  a  1969  black  Chrysler  Newport 
which  I  purchased  for  only... 

Prud:   Shut  up  and  sit  down!',   (he 
sits  )  Now  we  must . . . 

Kelvin:  ^350,  damn  good  buy  too. 
(Prud  glares ) 

Prud:  Now  we  mu3t  try  NOT  to  get  on 
each  other ,'s nerves,   (to  Kelvin)  Do 
you  understand  what  I  am  saying!'.?? 
(He  nods  and  she  turns  away)  We  might 
be  here  for  awhile.  I  feel  though, 
that  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger. 
Brenda:  What  if  the  cable  breaks? 
Prud:  The  chances  of  that  happen- 
ing are . . . 

Kelvin:  A  million  to  one. 
Prud:  Why,  thank  you.  I  see  you're 
going  to  be  civilized  about  this  after 
all.  Now,  see  Brenda,  you  really 

don't. 

Kelvin:   (cleaning  fingernails) 
However,  due  to  the  weight  in  the 
elevator,  the  low  quality  steel  used  to 


fasten  the  cable  to  the  car,  the 
strain  put  on  the  cable  by  the  sudden 
stop,  and  the  recent  cable-winders' 
strike,  I  would  say  the  odds  were  more 
like  five  to  one.   (The  Indian  stands 
and  gestures  once  more  ) 

Indian:  Ka-wa-na-ho-nee-tay-hay-na- 
nee-na-nee-ho-na-nee-na-nee-woo-pee-da- 
sun-to-o-ta.   (He  sits) 

Finster:   (to  Brenda)  What  did  he 
say? 

Brenda:  He  said  "WE'RE  ALL  GONNA 
DIE! I ! ? 

Prud:  That's  enough  of  that:  We're 
not  going  to  die.  We're  trapped  in  an 
elevator.  'What  could  happen? 

Kelvin:   (relacing  shoes)  At  cert- 
ain points  throughout  history,  people 
that  have  been  isolated  for  quite  some 
time  start  to  regress  back  to  more 
primitive  instincts,  such  as  self- 
preservation.   These  instincts  can  take 
the  form  of  rudeness,  verbal  abuse, 
physical  violence,  and  even 
cannabilism. 

Brenda:   (sitting  next  to  Kelvin) 
Tell  me  more. 

Kelvin:  The  most  famous  case  is  the 
Donner  party. . . 

Prud:   Let's  talk  about  something 
more  cheerful. 

Finster:  Excuse  me. 

Prud :  Why? 

(cont. ) 
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(SEVEN  WAYS  TO  GET  SHAFTED,  cont.  ) 


Finster:  My  stomach  just  growled. 
I'm  awfully  hungry.  I  haven't  had  any- 
thing to  eat  since  yesterday.   (all 
stare  )  S- Sorry. 

Harvey:   I  saw  a  movie  the  other  day. 
Prud:  Finally,  a  light-hearted  sub- 
ject.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Harvey:  Well  there  were  these  three 
guys  gonna  rob  a  building  but  they  got 
locked  in  by  mistake  over  the  Christmas 
holiday.  They  were  goofing  around  in  an 
elevator  and  it  broke,  What  they  didn't 
know  was  that  one  of  them  was  afraid  of 
small  places.  He  went  nuts  and  killed 
the  other  two.  When  the  cops  found  him  . 
he  had  eaten  one  guy  and  was  half... (All 
stare.  Long  silence)  I  saw  Son  of 
F lubber  last  week. 

Prud:   Ok.  That  does  it  I  We're 
getting  out  of  here.  Now  there  are 
always  trap  doors  in  these  elevators. 
One  of  you  men  get  up  there  and  save  us. 

Finster:  How? 

Prud:  You  can  climb  the  cable  until 
you  come  to  an  open  door  and  then  go  get 
help. 

Finster:  Well,  don't  look  at  me.   I'm 
an  aging  clergyman  and  I  intend  to  stay 
that  way.  Aging. 

Prud:   (to  Harvey)  Get  up  there 

Harvey:  Hope. 

Prud:  You'll  save  us  all. 

Harvey:  Nope. 

Prud:  You'll  be  a  hero. 

Harvey:   Hope. 

Prud:   Your  picture  will  be  in  the 
papers. 

Harvey :   Hmmmmm . 

Prud:   Your  face  will  be  on  television 

Kelvin:   (counting  change)  Your  guts 
will  be  all  over  that  shaft  if  you  fall. 

Harvey:  NOPE!   ( Olga  cuddles  up  to 
him  lovingly  and  uses  her  sweetest 
voice ) 

Olga:   Poopski-Cola. 

Harvey:  Now  you're  talking.  Some- 
body help  me  up  there.  (Finster  helps 
but  it  isn't  enough. ) 

Prud:   (to  Kelvin)  Help  him. 

Kelvin:   If  you  say  please,  I'll  think 
about  it. 

Prud:   Listen  to  me  you  whimpering, 
spineless,  quivering  mass  of  male  fleshl 
If  you  don't  hop  to  it  right  now,  you'll 
be  able  to  blow  your  nose  on  your  socks 
without  taking  them  off 1 1 1 

Kelvin:   I  guess  that's  close  enough. 
(Kelvin  and  Finster  help  Harvey  but  his 
shoe  fells  off.   lelvin  hands  it  back  up 
to  him  with  the  shoehorn.  )  Here,  try 
this. 

Harvey:   Thanks.  It's  dark  up  here. 
I  need  a  light. 

linster:  Here.   (hands  him  a  lighter. 


Harvey:  Thanks.  Golly.  Ain't  that 
something  else? 
Brenda:  What? 

Harvey:  'Then  you  turn  this  lighter 
upside  down,  this  lady  in  it  undresses. 
(Finster  blushes  end  sits  opposite 
Indian.)  It's  still  dark  up  here  and 
it's  hard  to  see  where  I'm  walking, 
(stumbling  sound  followed  by  a  blood 
curdling  scream) 

Prud:   ./hat  happened? 
Olga:   Poopski-Cola 1 
Brenda:  Are  you  all  right? 
Harvey:   (long  silence  and  then 
sheepishly)  I  dropped  my  gum.   I-I 
dropped  the  lighter  too. 

Finster:   (to  himself)  My  last  one, 
too. 

Harvey:   I  don't  think  we're  gonna 
get  out  of.  here. 

Brenda:   (walks  over  to  linster) 
Mister  Finster? 

Finster:   It's  Minister  Finister,  uh 
Minster  linster.   Oh,  hell,  call  me 
Father  O'Leary. 

Brenda:  Father,  I  feel  that  we  might 
die  here  and  I  want  to  confess  my  sins. 

Finster:  Very  well.   (Brenda  sits 
next  to  him) 

Brenda:   Forgive  me,  Father  for  I 
have  sinned.  I  have  taken  two  news- 
papers out  of  their  vending  machines... 
(she  continues  in  a  lowered  tone) 

Prud:   (to  Harvey)  What  are  you 
doing  up  there? 

Harvey:   I'm  writing  my  name  on  the 
wall. 

Olga:   Poopski-Cola. 
Harvey:   Ok,  I'll  stop.  I'm  coming 
down,   (jumps  down  and  looks  around) 
No  use  just  standing  up,  is  there, 
Olga?  Let's  sit  down  over  here,   (they 
sit  L.R.  Prud.  turns  and  looks  at 
Kelvin.  Kelvin  looks  at  everyone 
sitting  down.   He  flashes  a  fearful 
smile  at  Prud. ) 

Kelvin:   EXcuse  me,  someone's  at  the 
door,   (he  sits  by  Indian) 

Brenda: .. .and  I  park  in  spaces  for 
the  handicapped.  T;.r.nk  you,  lather.  I 
feel  much  better  now. 

Fluster:  Low  I  uon'c  feel  so  hot. 
(sees  Prud.)  itfould  you  like  to  confess 
your  sins  too? 

Frud:   Well (she  slowly  sits) 

Forgive  me,  Frther,  for  I  have  sinned. 
I-I  kick  dogs.   I  xick  old  men.  I  kick, 
(continues  in  lowered  tone) 

Harvey:   You'd  like  it  in  Arkansaw, 
Olga.   It's  really  pretty  and  it  doesn't 
snow  like  in  Siberia.   I've  got  a  little 
place  down  there  and  I  onder  if  you 
would  like  to  see  it? 
Olga:   Puopski-Cola. 


( cont ) 
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(SEVEN  WATS  TO  GET  SHAFTED,  cont } 


Harvey:  Good.   I  thought  you  would. 
Prud: . . .and  I  put  slugs  in  parking 
meters.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  feel  a 
lot  better  now. 

Einster:  If  I  didn't  feel  bad  before, 
you  sure  fixed  that. 

Prud:   (to  Kelvin)  Aren't  you  going 
to  confess  your  sins? 

Einster:   (hands  over  eyes) 
Pleeease. . . 

Prud:  'Jell?  (Kelvin  thinks  for  a 
long  time,  then  answers.) 

Kelvin:  I  tore  a  tag  off  a  pillow 
and  the  tag  said  "Do  not  remove  under 
penalty  of  law''. 

Prud:   That's  it I? 
Kelvin:  Yep. 

Harvey:   (stands  end  goes  to  Einster) 
Sir? 

Einster:   (stands)  Another  one":? 
I've  had  it!  My  day  was  fine  until  I 
got  trapped  in  this  elevator  with  all 
you  freaks'.  He've  got  a   Commie  who's 
part  of  the  Pepsi  generation,  a 
prissified  old  biddy  who  spits  at  people, 
an  actress  whose  vital  statistics  are 
higher  than  her  I.Q,.,  an  idiot  from 
Davenport  who  talks  about  cannabilism 
and  destroys  pillows,  and  a  pig-slopper 
who  lost  my  last  nudie  lighter!  The 
only  one  that  has  been  decent  is  the 
Indian!   (Indian  belches  loudly)   'nd 
now  not  even  him!  You  ruin  my  day 
completely  and  make  me  listen  to  your 
troubles!  What  do  you  think  I  ami? 
A  Goddamned  bartender;'.'.??? 

Harvey:   (indicates  Olga )  I  only 
wanted  you  to  marry  us. 

linster:   I've  got  a  wife!! 
Harvey:   I  want  you  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 


Einster:   Oh You  might  as  well 

get  in  the  customary  positions. 

Prud:   Shouldn't  there  be  some  music? 
Kelvin:   I've  got  a  shoehorn.   (Prud. 
glares)  How  about  paper  and  comb? 

Brenda:  I  think  that  would  be  lovely. 
(Kelvin  plays  Bridge  over  the  River  Kwai. 
Brenda  cries  heavily) 

Prud:   that's  the  matter  with  you? 
Brenda:  Christmas  songs  always  make 
me  cry.   (Everyone  is  in  position. 
Einster  is  opposite  the  door  with  the 
Indian  and  Kelvin  seated  behind  him. 
Harvey  and  Olga  face  Einster  with  Olga 
on  Harvey's  left.  Brenda  is  behind 
Olga  and  Prud.  is  behind  Harvey) 

Einster:  Dearly  beloved,  we  are 
gathered  here  together  to — What  gather- 
ed!? fe're  trapped  in  a  damn  elevator. 
Anyway,  we're  here  and  these  two  people 
want  to  get  married.  Harvey,  do  you 
take  Olga? 
Harvey : 
Einster: 
Harvey : 
Einster: 


Take  her  where? 

Do  you  want  to  marry  her? 
Yup . 


You're  hitched. 
She  screams  and 


Olga,  do  you  take  Harvey? 

Olga:  Poopski-Cola. 

Einster:   Fantastic. 
Kiss  her. 

(Harvey  kisses  Olga. 
slaps  Harvey.  Pie  draws  back  to  punch 
her  as  Prud.  tries  to  stop  him.  Prud. 
gets  elbowed  in  the  face.  Brenda  backs 
into  a  corner  and  screams,  once  again 
fading  into  a  drone.   Olga  swings  her 
purse  at  Harvey  but  he  ducks  and  she 
hits  Finster.  Einster  falls  on  the 
Indian  as  Kelvin  jumps  on  Olga's  back. 
She  flips  him  and  takes  a  Kung  Eu  stance 
in  front  of  the  door.  ) 

Olga:   D0CT00R  POOPER!!!   (Elevator 
lurches  and  the  lights  brighten.  The 
doors  open  and  there  is  a  momentary 
freeze  as  they  realize  they  are  saved. 
It  is  suddenly  everyraan  for  himself. 
The  doors  close,  leaving  Kelvin  on  the 
floor  and  the  Indian  in  the  corner. 
Kelvin  gets  up  slowly  as  the  Indian 
grunts  and  holds  out  a  small  box. ) 

Kelvin:   well,  well,  well.  UNICEF. 
I  think  I  can  spare  some  change.   (He 
drops  a  quarter  in  the  box.  The  doors 
open  and  he  leaves.  The  Indian  looks  in 
the  box.  ) 

Indian:  Damned  cheapskate. 


CURTAIN 
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He  was  almost  immortal. 
He  had  been  around  town  with  his  shop 
for  as  long  as  I  could  remember,  and  it 
seemed  he  would  never  die.   I  never 
really  knew  his  full  name,  but  I  called 
him  Mr.  Nichols.  He  was  a  quiet  elderly 
man  in  a  small,  quiet ,  green  town  in 
Illinois.   I  remember  the  last  time  I 
sew  him  was  in  August  when  I  was  ten 
years  old. 

It  wes  the  end  of  August,  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year  in  Illinois.   It  was 
the  time  of  year  when  the  grass  has 
withered  away  until  it's  hard  and  brown 
and  it  hurts  to  go  barefoot;   the  time 
with  nothing  to  do  end  school  waiting 
closer  at  the  end  of  each  day.   It  was 
awfully  hot  that  day,  about  ninety- 
eight,  and  George  and  Larry  had  gone 
swimming  in  the  canal  down  by  my  house. 
I  had  been  riding  around  on  my  bike  when 
I  decided,  to  go  to  Mr.  Nichols'  store. 
I  got  off  my  bike  and  danced  in  the 
white  gravel  until  I  was  able  to  get  my 
bare  feet  to  the  coolness  of  the  wooden 
porch.  I  opened  the  black  screen  door, 
letting  it  squeak  slowly  so  I  wouldn't 
startle  Mr.  Nichols  but  being  careful 
not  to  let  the  flies  in.   I  walked  over 
to  the  candy  counter  where  Mr.  Nichols 
was  sitting  reeding  Moby  Lick. 

I  cleared  my  throat  and  said,  'It?s 
gonna  be  a  real  scorcher  today,  ain't 
it?'' 

He  slowly  set  down  his  book,  dog- 
earing  his  place.   ;?Yes,  Rex,  it  is. 
But  I  do  believe  it'll  rain  before  the 
day  is  out. 

■'It's  not  supposed  to.   It's  supposed 
to  stay  this  hot  until  October,  I  hear." 
I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  surround- 
ing the  now  pointless  stove. 

''It'll  rein,  you'll  see.   It's  gonna 
be  a  beautiful  rein.''  He  brought  his 
chair  opposite  mine.   ''Yes,  sir.   It'll 
be  nice  and  slow  at  first  to  settle  the 
dust,  then  a  little  harder  to  soak  into 
the  ground,  and  then  the  GoodLord  will 
proclaim  Kis  happiness  from  the  Heavens 
with  the  rolling  sound  of  Kis  thunder- 
ous voice.'' 
■'Voice?  " 

'"Thunder,  boy,  thunder!   Thunder  and 
lightning!   By  gosh,  there's  a  combin- 
ation if  I  ever  saw  one.   It's  just 
like. . .like. . .Rex  and  Larry. " 
"-"nd  don't  forget  George.  ' 
'George  can  be  the  rein.   With  thunder 
end  lightning  there  must  be  rain,  right? 
"Right.  ' 

"Now  don't  you  worry.   It'll  rain  all 
right .  " 

''I  hope  so,  but  it's  not  supposed  to. 
The  weatherman  said..."' 

■'The  weatherman  said?  I  suppose  he 


can  smell  the  rain?" 

"Smell  it?  I've  heard  of  feeling  it." 
""Not  feeling  it.  Smelling  it!  Get- 
ting right  down  and  inhaling  the  oncom- 
ing moisture  through  your  nostrils  into 
your  lungs.  I  mean  taking  a  deep  breath 
end  smelling  the  prehistoric  rains  that 
ere  oblivious  to  man's  progress.   And  if 
you  breathe  deep  enough,  those  tiny 
droplets  of  water  will  become  impreg- 
nated into  your  very  soul,  and  when  you 
die,  the  Good  Lord  will  look  at  you  and  . 
say,  "Well,  now,  here's  someone  who 
really  enjoyed  life.'" 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  lolled 
my  head  back  so  I  could  see  the  dorment, 
if  not  deed,  four-bleded  ceiling  fan. 
*Mr.  Nichols,  seeing  as  it's  so  hot,  why 
don't  you  turn  that  fen  on?" 

Mr.  Nichols  sat  back  so  he  could  see 
the  fen  too.   "I  don't  know.  Probably 
because  it  stopped  one  day,  end  I  fig- 
ured I  had  gotten  enough  use  out  of  it, 
so  I  just  let  it  retire.  '  He  slowly 
closed  his  eyes  end  locked  his  fingers 
over  his  stomach.  He  was  quiet  for  a 
long  while  and  I  just  sat  there  watching 
him.  With  his  eyes  still  closed,  he 
reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
two  dimes  and  held  them  out  to  me.   "Go 
over  and  get  two  orange  pops,  okay,  Rex? 

I  took  the  money  and  started  for  the 
red  and  white  machine  when  I  stopped 
and  turned,   "Why  orange?" 

"Why  orange?"  His  heed  was  still  back 
but  his  eyes  were  open.   "Because,  my 
boy,  because."  He  was  now  leaning  for- 
ward with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  knees. 
"Because  why?" 

'Because,  Rex/'  he  said  as  he  stood, 
wrapped  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and 
escorted  me  to  the  pop  machine,  "if  you 
look  at  the  pop  inside  all  of  those 
clear,  cold,  water-streaked  bottles, 
which  is  the  brightest?" 

I  leaned  over  to  look  into  the  huge 
cooler  as  an  artic  blast  hit  my  face, 
making  the  sweat  on  my  forehead  freeze. 
I  turned  my  face  away  from  the  winter 
towards  the  cracked,  wrinkled,  knowing 
face  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  said,  "Orange?" 

"Right.  And  what  color  makes  you 
think  of  the  sun?'' 
"Orange?  ' 

'And   what  color  makes  you  think  of 
Florida  beeches?" 
"Orange.  ' 

""nd  what  color,  if  you  could  capture 
it  end  drink  it,  would  be  cold  as  ice 
and  warm  as  liquid  sunshine?' 

"Orange!  ',  I  said  proudly  to  the 
world. 

"And  THAT'S  why  I  told  you  to  get 
orange. " 

I  smiled  at  him  and  then  plunged  my 


(cont .  ) 
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arm  into  the  land  of  icebergs  to  retrieve 
two  bottles  from  the  land  of  palm  trees. 
I  pressed  the  top  of  the  bottles  into  the 
opener  and  pushed  as  the  carbonated 
bubbles  catapulted  the  sunny,  cool  world 
into  my  nostrils,  talking  back  to  the 
chairs,  I  saw  Mr.  Nichols  sit  down  with  e 
couple  of  comic  books  in  each  hand. 
■♦Mr.  Nichols?" 
"Yes,  Rex?'' 

'♦Why  do  you  sell  those  comic  books? 
Nobody  buys  them  because  you  let  them 
read  them  in  the  store.'' 

"Go  get  that  book  I  was  reading,  Moby 
Dick.  It's  over  by  the  counter.7' 

I  handed  Mr.  Nichols  his  orange  and 
then  walked  over  to  the  counter.  'Then  I 
hpd  the  book  in  my  hand,  he  said  over  his 
shoulder,  "Rex,  what  does  it  say  inside 
the  cover?" 

I  flipped  open  the  book  and  looked  in- 
side. "Property  of  the  Craigston  County 
library.'' 

♦Now  does  that  answer  your  question?" 
"No,  sir,"  I  said,  as  I  placed  the 
book  on  the  counter  and  walked  back. 

'Rex,  I'm  running  a  library  service," 
he  said,  leaning  back.   "The  way  I  see 
it  is  that  a  person  buys  a  book,  reads 
it,  and  then  that's  it.  3o  why  should 
some  boy  who  doesn't  have  enough  money  be 
denied  the  thrill  of  seeing  Superman  fly 
or  Batman  catch  the  Joker  or  Dick  Tracy 
save  B.O.  Plenty?  Now  that  that's 
settled,  let's  start  reading.'' 

Taking  a  comic  book  as  I  sat  down,  I 
suddenly  realized  the  reason  why  this  man 
sitting  in  front  of  me  had  stopped  read- 
ing Moby  Lick  and  started  reading  about 
Batman  and  Robin,  the  Boy  -fonder.  Mr. 
Lichols,  being  close  to  eighty,  wanted 
to  try  everything  and  to  keep  doing  the 
things  he  liked  and  didn't  give  a  hoot 
about  what  anyone  else  did  or  whet  they 
thought . 


The  clock  chimed  three  times  as  I  set 
down  my  empty  bottle  and  The  Adventures 
of  Dick  Tracy,  "Yell,"  I  said,  stand- 
ing up,"  I've  got  to  get  home  now,  Mr. 
Nichols.  I'll  see  ya  around.  ' 

''Okay,  Rex.  You  take  care  now,  ya 
hetr?" 

Yessir,"  I  said  as  I  opened  the 
screen  door.   I  stood  out  on  the  porch 
and  looked  at  the  clear  blue  sky,  then 
hollered  in  through  the  screen,"  I 
don't  think  it's  gonna  rain  today;" 

Mr.  Nichols  set  down  his  orange  and 
said,  "Now  what  did  I  tell  you  earlier, 
Rex  Allen  Matheson?" 

I  smiled  and  said,  "It's  gonna  be  a 
beautiful  rain,  yes  sir.  It'll  be  nice 
and  slow  at  first  to  settle  the  dust, 
then  a  little  harder  to  soak  into  the 
ground  end.. .and. . ." 

"And  then  the  Good  Lord  will  proclaim 
His  happiness  from  the  Heavens  with  the 
rolling  sound  of  His  thunderous  voice!" 
he  continued. 
•  'Thunder'.  ',  I  shouted. 
"And  orange  popi" 
"And  comic  books  and  Moby  Dick'.'' 
"You  got  it,  Rex,  now  go  on  home.  Oh, 
one  more  thing." 
"Yessir?" 

"It'll  rain  today  or  my  name  isn't 
Jordan  Micheal  Nichols." 

"Yes  SIR1"  I  danced  across  the  gravel 
to  my  bicycle  and  pedaled  at  top  speed 
all  the  way  into  my  driveway. 

After  supper,  my  father  decided  to 
maice  ice  cream,  so  I  had  to  go  buy  some 
rock  salt .  It  was  almost  dark  as  I 
pedaled  down  the  streets  to  Mr.  Nichols' 
store.  I  parked  my  bike  in  front  and 
entered  the  dark  store.  He  was  still 
sitting  in  his  chair  with  a  faint  smile 
on  his  old  cracked  lips,  but  his  chin 
was  on  his  chest  and  his  chest  was  not 
moving.  He  had  a  comic  book  face  down 
in  his  lap  and  an  empty  orange  pop 
bottle  at  his  side.  I  stood  there  for 
a  second  as  the  crickets  outside  got 
louder  and  louder. 

I  ran  out  onto  the  porch,  letting  the 
door  slam.  Salt-filled  tears  welled  up 
in  my  eyes.   Sitting  down  on  the  now- 
cool  wooden  porch,  I  still  couldn't 
believe  that  he  had  died.   Off  in  the 
distance,  as  night  approached  the  town, 
I  could  hear  the  faint  roll  of  thunder 
in  the  trees.  I  lifted  my  head  and  the 
crickets  stopped,  as  in  silent  mourning. 
Then,  with  the  tears  running  down  my 
cheeks,  I  said  softly, 
"Jordan  Micreal  Nichols. :' 
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The  sand  bites  at' his  flesh  as  he  rolls  down  a  dune.  The  plane, 
or  what  is  left  of  it,  explodes  again,  setting  fire  to  the  sky  and 
sending  glowing  shrapnel  running  over  the  desert  sands. 

Consciousness  trickles  back  into  his  brain  as  the  sun,  high  over 
the  horizon,  squeezes  sweat  from  his  battered  body,  causing  the  send 
to  cling  to  his  skin  like  some  long  forgotten  disease,  He  raises 
himself  slowly,  with  his  head  hung  between  his  shoulders.  Sitting, 
he  wipes  the  sand  from  his  cuts  and  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  smoldering 
wreckage  that  once  carried  him  end  his  wife  of  two  years  over  this 
barren  wasteland. 

The  sun  continues  its  trek  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  he 
finally  stands,  favoring  his  right  leg.  He  hobbles  over  to  the  smoking 
hulk,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster  like  an  injured  bird.  He  falls, 
forcing  the  humid  breath  from  his  lungs,  and  lies  there  with  the  sand 
burning  his  salt-stained  body.  The  flapping  of  greet  wings  fills  his 
ears.  Fully  expecting  the  Angel  of  Leath,  he  raises  his  head.  His 
vision  is  blurred  by  sweat  and  he  lifts  his  hand  to  clear  his  sight 
but  only  succeeds  in  rubbing  sand  into  his  eyes.  Despite  this  he  sees 
them,  the  vultures. 

A  new-found  determination  fills  his  frame,  putting  him  on  his 
feet,  stumbling  forward.  He  picks  up  a  bar  of  wreckage  from  the  floor 
of  the  hell  that  surrounds  him  and  starts  moving  faster.  The  bar  raises 
over  his  head  and  he  is  now  mumbling  incoherently.  The  air  whistles 
around  the  bar  and  stops  when  the  metal  connects  with  the  vulture's 
skull.  The  bird  falls  at  his  feet  and  he  continues  to  beat  it  as  if 
forcing  it  into  the  sand  and  out  of  his  sight  would  release  him  from 
this  firey  madness. 

His  grisley  deed  done,  he  drops  to  his  knees  as  he  looks  at  the 
charred  half-eaten  remains  of  his  wife.  He  crumples  forward  and  prays  for 
the  Lord  to  let  him  be  sick,  to  be  done  vjith  it  and  to  go  home,  to  let 
him  escape  this  constant  nightmare.  The  only  answer  is  the  gentle 
sigh  of  the  wind  which  takes  his  sorrow  and  scatters  it  across  the 
sands,  for  it  to  be  eternally  one  with  desert. 
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ON  'fORDS 

The  new-born  moon  glides,  hidden,  in  the  night 

Our  earthly  view  of  things  denies  us  light. 
The  truth  of  life's  found  in  the  night  bird's  call- 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  time  for  autumn's  fall  J 
The  moon  shines  through  the  trees  and  on  the  lake- 
No,  wait — a  new  moon  doesn't  cast  a  light 

Oh,  crap — I'm  tired  of  playing  hide  and  seek 

"7ith  words  and  symbols;  metaphors 

Are  just  as  meaningless  as  the  rest; 

,pnd  rhyme  and  rhythm  being  worthless  too 

Tear  aside  the  Venetian  Veil 

And  see  myself — bloody,  raw,  and  shaking. 
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NOW,  Tffi  THE' SITUATION JgPEARa-£Q_IB 

Now,  then,  the  situation  appears  to  be 

A  matter  of  trees — swaying  in  the  wind— 

Ah— I  know — diversity  springing  out  of  one  unifying  force; 

Ah— such  is  life— and  the  science  of  nonsense,  too; 

And  thus  ends  a  complete  thought;  period.  Next,  the  metaphor 

should  shift  to— hey  do  it  yourself,  can't  you  see  I'm  the  bloody 

creep  I  have  to  do  all  of  it  my  well  shoot  I'll  leave 
it  this  is  due  soon 

In  the  room  the  ladies  come  and  go 

Talking  of  some  gigolo. 

Ah  yes,  the  emptiness  of  decadence — not  bad  at  all.  He'll 

Never  know  the  difference,  he's  dead  anyway  and 

Nobody  will  know  the  difference,  or  even  care 

shoot,  how  does  anyone  expect  me  to  do  all  this  I've  got  things 
to  do  too 

And  the  most  beautiful  apples  are  often  poison — 

lor  things  ere  not  always  as  they  appear  to  be 

Everyone  wears  a  black  veil  over  their  visages 

And  even  the  eternal  truths  themselves  are  hidden  within  the  most 

mundane  of— mundane  that's  the  word  for  all  this  I  mean  what  am  I 
getting  out  of  hey  could  you  come  over  here  and  do  a 
little  work  for  oh  you're  going  to  class  oh  that's  all 
right  yeah  I'll  see  you  later  today  shoot  it's  getting 
late  I  better  get 

The  old,  green  turtle 

Saw  me,  ducked  beneath  the  waves 

And  disappeared. 

Perfect — all  nature  hides  from  the  evils  of  man 

Or,  majrbe  it  should  mean  a  lesson  on  alienation 

Or — ah  yes,  the  ambiguity  of  it  all  that  is 

the  essence  of — where  you  going  I'm  headed  that  way  too  I  haven't 
had  any  lunch  yet  either  yeah  I'm  going  insane  too 
well  see  you  he  thinks  he  has  problems 

A  snow  flake — a  diamond  finer  than  any  man  could  cut. 
No  two  alike,  as  exquisite  as — as — well,  I'll  fill  it  in  later 
But  as  ephemeral — boy,  I  like  that  word — as  life  itself 
Let's  see — such  is  mankind?  That  sounds  good,  no  two  are 

similar  in — yeah  mankind's  real  cute  some  of  the  things  he  does 
are  pretty  wild  like  running  away  just  when  I  need 
help  who  cares  what  other  people  think 

The  thesis  of  this  research  paper  is  clear,  I  feel 

Now  let  me  go  and  try  to  cry  in  peace. 
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".-,..  Guaranteed" 


Gotta  keep  me  at  a  constant  temperature 

Else  I  might  have  a  malfunction  and  sweat. 

"/hen  not  in  use  keep  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place 

And  do  not  expose  to  direct  sunlight. 

Can't  touch  me — except  with  gloves 

Or  the  oil  left  from  skin  will  throw  off  the  delicate  balance. 

Only  IBM  Selectrics  for  these  precious  digits 

Or  I  might  chip  a  nail  and  have  to  "buy  one  new. 

Wean  me  on  energized  six-a-day  caramel  mini -chips 

Washed  down  with  some  chocolatized  anti-freeze — 

To  make  sure  I'm  still  reel,  a  little  granola,  please, 

Oil  of  musk,  and  herbal  shampoo. 

One  attitude-adjustment  hour  each  week 

{Tor  a  routine  cleaning,  lubricating  of  parts 

A.nd  removal  of  pernicious  contraries  from  the  brain) 

Will  safeguard -against- sudden  meltdown 

meltdown 

meltdown 

meltdown 

meltdown 

meltdown 
meltdown 


DEEP- FREEZING 


The  people  each  locked  themselves  in 
their  glass  chambers  and  turned  to  look 
at  the  clock. 

"7  minutes,  6  seconds."' 

One  of  the  children  started  to  cry. 
His  mother,  lying  i-n  "the  long  glass  box 
next  to  him  rapped  on  the  side  of  her 
chamber,  making  a  sharp, hollow  noise. 
The  crying  child  noticed  the  sound  and 
turned.  The  mother  shook  a  stern  finger 
of  warning  at  him,  and  the  boy  broke  his 
tears  off  into  short,  gasping  sobs  before 
he  stuck  his  thumb  into  his  mouth  and 
quietly  sucked  on"*Tt. 

"6  minutes,  33  seconds." 

One  of  the  professors  who  conceived 
the  idea  looked  down  at  himself,  and  then 
at  the  rows  of  naked  people  in  the  room, 
each  in  their  own  little  glass  coffin- 
shaped  enclosures.   Like  so  many  museum 
specimens,  ready  to  be  preserved  in 
formaldhyde,  he  thought. 

"It's  the  only  chance  we've  got.   It's 
the  only  way,'*  he  said  to  himself. 

"5  minutes,  52  seconds." 

A  young  oceanographer  thought  of  the 
last  glimpse  of  ocean  he  had  had  before 
entering  the  building  complex  that 
fronted  the  Pacific.   In  the  complex  he 
showed  his  pass  to  the  guard,  entered  the 
basement  of  one  building,  was  assigned  a 


locker  and  told  that  this  was  where  he 
would  undress  and  leave  his  clothing. 
'.Trapped  in  a  towel,  he  was  led  into  what 
they  called  "the  holding  room."  They 
showed  him  the  glass  case  he  would  be  in, 
and  how  the  seal  in  it  operated.  He  drop- 
ped his  towel  next  to  the  case,  opened  t 
the  lid,  and  lay  down,  along  with  the 
thousands  of  other  people  in  the  holding 
room. 

"It  was  so  beautiful  and  perfect,"  he 
said  bitterly  to  himself.   "And,  of 
course,  they  had  to  spoil  and  dirty  it  so 
it  wouldn't  be  perfect,  so  it  would  be 
like  them.   Oh,  why  did  it  have  to  be 
this  way?"  He  closed  his  eyes  in  despair, 
"4  minutes,  27  seconds." 
The  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  lay  thinking  of  the  past  several 
years.  Energy  consumption  had  made  an 
incredible  upsurge — partially  due  to  the 
rising  population,  an.  increase  in  corpor- 
ations and  a  trend  towards  automation. 
Cutbacks  of  consumption  were  first  made 
voluntary,  then  mandatory.  Even  the 
laws  imposing  detention  and  heavy  fines, 
however,  were  easily  manipulated,  as  the 
populace  and  the  corporate  world  discov- 
ered. Protests,  "inside"  politicians, 
men  'on  the  take" — it  was  easy  to  get 
away  with  it.  Meanwhile,  as  energy 
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consumption  rose,  pollution  and  waste 
consequentially  increased. 
Then  came  the  war. 

It  was  just  as  every  prophet  had  ever 
predicted,  a  full-scale  nuclear  holo- 
caust—but with  one  difference:  it  did 
not  totally  destroy  the  world.  The 
world  that  the  several  hundred  thousand 
remaining  people  came  out  of  their 
shelters  to  was  much  different,  however. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  ravaged,  destroying  all  vegitation. 
The  old  and  the  sick  were  destroyed 
immediately,  due  to  government  measures 
to  save  on  food.  The  infants  were  also 
exterminated,  since  they  were  considered 
as  beings  with  no  use,  and  in  some 
places  were  considered  as  being  "fit  for 
human,  consumption. "  Scientists  then 
stated  that  the  atom-scorched  unvegit- 
eted  parts  of  the  world  would  not  be 
capable  of  growing  crops,  due  to  the 
combination  of  radiation  and  pollution. 
In  addition,  no  machinery  could  be 
used  to  help  produce  any  synthetic 
foods,  or  the  resulting  pollution  would 
make  the  already  filthy  air  unfit  for 
breathing. 

Chaos  erupted.  Suicides  were  pro- 
portionately at  an  all-time  high,  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  turned 
to  crime — murder,  robbery,  arson — out 
of  hysteria.  "If  we  pull  together  and 
work  hard  we'll  make  it"  was  the  con- 
stant cry  of  the  government.  But  it 
was  too  l^te  for  reason.  Nothing  could 
pull  the  people  together. 

Nothing,  that  is,  until  the  govern- 
ment announced  "the  Great  Plan.  ' 

The  Great  Plan  was  a  brainchild  of  a 
group  of  scientists  working  for  the 
government.  They  knew  that  it  was 
technically  possible  through  advanced 
methods  to.  execute  the  Great  Plan  if  it 
was  needed.  However,  the  government 
wanted  the  Plan  only  as  a  way  of 
restoring  order — "give  the  people  a 
glimmer  of  hope,  and  they'll  turn  to 
our  way  of  thinking,"  the  vice-presi- 
dent had  said  during  a  study  session. 
Once  the  people  would  pull  together  and 
start  working  again,  they  would  forget 
about  the  Plan.  Or  so  they  thought. 

The  plan  backfired  when  they  over- 
emphasized the  "greatness"  of  it.  To 
the  lonely,  fearful,  half-starved 
masses  the  Greet  Plan  was  their  only 
hope  for  the  automated  Utopia  that 
they  were  taken  from.   Instead  of  work- 
ing together  ond  forgetting  about  it, 
they  worked  only  for  the  Plan  to  be 
attempted.  V/hen  the  government  tried 
to  talk  its  way  out  of  it,  the  upris- 
ings again,  started  with  rene?</ed  vigor. 
In  the  end,  the  government  reluctantly 
gave  in  to  the  people's  demand  for  the 


execution  of  the  Plan. 

Almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
world  was  now  gathered  in  that  one 
building  complex  fronting  on  the 
Pacific,  waiting  for  the  Great  Plan  to 
go  into  action. 

"Why  did  they  decide  to  do  this?" 
thought  the  vice-president. 
3  minutes,  18  seconds." 
A  young  woman  lay  in  her  case, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  thunder- 
storm erupting  outside.   "Will  it  make 
the  machines  malfunction?"  she  wondered. 
"Oh,  what  does  it  matter;   it's  not 
going  to  work  anyway.  "Tho  knows  what 
kind  of  world  we  will  wake  up  to?" 
She  looked  down  at  her  body  and  then  at 
the  thousands  of  other  bodies,  waiting 
for  the  beginning — "or  the  end,"  she 
thought.   "They're  only  saving  me  so  I 
can  be  a  "breeder,  She  shuddered, 
swallowed  hard,  and  then  folded  her 
hands.   "Please,  God,  help  me... help 
us... we  messed  it  up  once,  and  I'm 
afraid  it's  gonna  happen  again..." 
"2  minutes,  42  seconds." 
The  scientist  had  just  entered  into 
his  case,  after  checking  out  the 
thermostat.  It  had  read  -175 — proper 
freezing  temperature.  He  checked  the 
pipes  leading  from  the  generator  for 
leaks  or  clogs — none.  He  checked  the 
secondary  thermostat — 98.6  degrees 
Eerenheit.   "In  about  two  minutes,"  he 
thought. "Two  minutes  and  the  process 
will  start.  Two  minutes,  and  forty 
years  will  be  gone  for  all  time.  Two 
minutes,  and  the  earth  will  have 
sprouted  trees  and  plants.  Two 
minutes,  and  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
build civilization.   God  save  us  if 
the  computers  malfunction."  He  lay- 
down. 

"1  minute,  59  seconds." 
The  computer  expert  was  finishing 
one  last  minor  adjustment  on  Comp 
Number  Two,  the  timing  mechanism. 
He  set  the  dial  for  forty  solar  years, 
hazarding  a  glance  towards  the  small 
vent  near  the  ceiling.  The  storm  was 
increasing  in  violence;  he  could  hear 
the  thunder  approach  through  the  vent. 
He  felt  a  strange  pang  of  guilt  in 
his  stomach,  "like  an  unwilling  exec- 
utioner", he  thought. 

"Why  did  they  decide  to  do  this?" 
he  asked  himself  miserably.   'They 
could  have  gotten  along  if  they  tried. 
But  no,  this  was  the  Great  Plan  that 
would  unite  people.   Great?  It's  in- 
sane, that's  what  it  is.  What  kind 
of  crazy  world  is  going  to  be  there 
when  we  get  out  of  this?" 

He  looked  around  at  the  glass 
cases  and  their  human  contents  before 
looking  back  to  Comp  Number  One 
giving  the  countdown. 

(cont ) 
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"I'm  the  lest  one.  The  last  one,1'  he 
thought,  climbing  into  the  gless  esse 
left  for  him. 

"59  seconds,'''  said  Comp  Number  One. 

The  population  of  the  world  waited  as 
forty  solar  years  were  about  to  pass 
through  the  world  without  their  know- 
ledge. 

;,3,  2,    1,  on.:1 

A   circuit  in  Comp  Number  One  connected 
the  sub-zero  air  in  the  generator  to  the 
pipes,  and  jetted  it  into  each  of  the 
glass  enclosures.  Each  felt  a  small  gasp 
in  their  throats,  a  shock  from  sucking 
the  cold  air  into  their  lungs.  Then  came 
a  small  deep  thrill  to  each,  and  finally 
a  sudden  drowsiness,  extinguishing  all 
hopes,  fears,  and  anguish  from  each  mind 
as  a  puff  of  air  does  to  a  candle  flame. 

Outside  the  storm  blew  harder,  whip- 
ping the  waves  of  the  ocean  into  a 
frotlry  tempest,  like  the  foam  from  a 
rabid  dog. 

The  electronic  timer  clicked  off  two 
minutes.  Each  body  vms   now  thouroughly 
frozen  from  the  minus  175  degree  air. 
Comp  Number  One  turned  the  cold  air  off, 


and  started  the  timer  in  Comp  Number  Two. 
It  sprang  to  life  end  began  ticking  off 
the  first  few  seconds  of  the  forty  years 
the  people  were  to  remain  frozen,  before 
the  warm  air  would  be  pumped  in  to  re- 
vive them. 

The  rein  pelted  violently  as  the  com- 
puters hummed.  The  lightning  crackled  as 
they  were  ticking  off  the  seconds. 

A   rumble  rose  from  deep  within  the 
earth.   It  increased  in  volume  and  inten- 
sity, and  a  small  fissure  sprang  up 
alongside  the  building,  spouting  steam. 
The  earth  turned  to  mud,  and  the  building 
began  to  slide.  The  fissure  widened  into 
a  crevice,  and  then  into  a  wide  crack. 
The  building  tipped  precariously.  Then 
the  earth  spev^ed  forth  ferociously,  push- 
ing the  building  outward.  It  slipped  in 
the  mud,  then  teetered,  and  finally 
toppled,  burying  its  contents  in  mud  and 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


KAREN  PJEL 


THE  CHILD 


— an  allegory 


One  morning  a  child  was  walking  along 
a  road  which  led  out  of  the  city  where  he 
lived.   The  road  was  long  and  desolate, 
and  bordered  on  both  sides  with  broad, 
flat  fields  covered  with  the  yellowed  re- 
mains of  old  crops.   It  was  an  old  road-, 
rarely  traveled  on  and  in  disrepair;  and 
the  child  was  curious  as  to  where  it  led. 

/fter  a  few  miles  the  paved  road  ended 
and  a  dirt  road  extended  out  from  its  end. 
The  child  followed  the  dirt  road,  stopping 
occasionally  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  the 
fine,  dry  dirt  from  the  roadbed  and  let  it 
trickle  through  his  fingers  like  fine 
flour. 

The  child  was  carrying  a  flute  he ■once 
made  from  an  old  reed  he  found  and  carved 
carefully.  As  he  walked,  he  played 
melodies  on  his  flute. 

The  dirt  road  narrowed  Into  a  foot- 
path as  it  approached  the  edge  of  a  large 
grove  of  trees.   The  child  followed  the 
path  into  the  woods,  mimicking  the  sounds 
of  tree  leaves  and  old  dried  cornstalks 
in  the  wind  on  his  flute. 

The  morning  sunlight  was  hardly  able  to 
filter  through  the  dense  tree,  and  the 
child  had  to  walk  slowly  at  first. 
Gradually  the  child's  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  and  he  walked 
faster,  wondering  where  the  path  would 
.lead  him. 


The  path  ended  in  a  small  meadow 
ringed  with  tall  trees.  The  sun  shone 
through  a  little  brighter  now,  but  was 
still  dimmed  by  the  trees  surrounding 
the  rjieadow. 

The  child  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow,  his  ankles  buried  in  the  cool, 
lush,  deep-green  plants  of  the  shade. 
Gazing  at  his  surroundings  with  wide- 
eyed  fascination,  the  child  lifted  his 
flute  and  began  to  play. 

A  butterfly  came  to  listen  to  the 
music.  The  child  followed  the  flutter- 
ing bit  of  color  as  it  drifted  over  the 
meadow,  flew  around  his  head  once,  and 
journeyed  back  into  the  wood. 

"Welcome,  child,  :  said  a  voice. 
The  child  turned  towards  it  slowly. 
Despite  his  parent's  warnings  about  com- 
ing near  strangers,  the  child  sensed  a 
trust  and  a  gentleness  in  the  voice. 

An   old  man  was  standing  at  the  edge 
of  the  field.   "I  am  glad  that  you  have 
come.  '■ 

"Hello,"  said  the  child,  his  face 
twisting  slightly  with  shyness.  "Can 
you   tell  me  where  am   I?" 

The  old  man  chuckled.  It  was  a  sound 
as  warm,  bright  and  dancing  as  flames  on 
a  hearth. 

He  raised  his  arms,  indicating  the 
woods  around  them.   "You  may  say  it  is 
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the  world's  largest  classroom." 
"Classroom?" 

"Yes.  What  would  you  like  to  know 
about  the  world  around  you,  Child?"  the 
old  man  said. 

The  child's  eyes  grew  large  with 
eagerness,   "can  I  learn  anything  I  want 
to?  Anything?1' 

The  old  man  thought  for  a  moment  end 
said,  ''Only  as  much  as  a  child  can  com- 
prehend and  believe."  He  smiled.   "And 
that's  often  a  great  deal  more  than 
adults." 

The  child  went  into  a  happy  daze.  I 
can  learn  anything  and  everything,  he 
thought  J  He  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
meadow,  wanting  to  touch  a  tree,  a 
flower,  a  dewdrop,  ready  to  learn  all 
there  was  to  know  about  it. 

Suddenly  the  child  stopped.  He  re- 
turned to  the  old  man  with  a  look  of 
puzzlement,   tfhen  he  looked  up  at  the 
old  man  to  speak,  the  child  could  hardly 
find  the  right  words  to  express  his 
bewilderment. 

Finally  the  child  said,  "I  can't  de- 
cide—can you  teach  me — about  the — 
whole  world?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  ground, 
deep  in  thought. 

He  looked  up  and  said,  "I  understand. 
You  are  a  courageous  as  well  as  wise 
child."' 

The  old  man's  voice  became  solemn. 
T  must  warn  you,  however,  that  know- 
ledge is  a  difficult  possession  to  have. 
Lesser  people  may  not  understand  you. 
They  will  fear  you,  and  resent  your 
intelligence. 

.As  a  result,  they  will  try  to  make  you 
unhappy,  as  they  are.  Though  they  will 
not  tolerate  you,  you  must  try  to  under- 
stand them.  This  is  the  price  of 
learning.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  it?" 

The  light  in  the  child's  eyes  was 
unfaltering.   ''Oh,  sure!  I'll  learn 
all  I  can  and  tell  about  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  I'll  know  to  everyone,  and 
people  will  admire  meJ" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  a  sad 
smile.   You  cannot  understand  all  this 
yet.   But  your  eyes  tell  me  you  are 
able." 

He  dropped  the  solemn  tone  from  his 
voice.   '7Let  us  go  to  the  first  lesson," 
he  said  merrily. 
"What  is  that?" 

The  old  man  began  to  follow  the  path 
out  of  the  wood.   "Sight  and  sound." 

As   they  were  walking,  the  child 
began  to  play  his  flute. 

Smiling,  the  old  man  said,  "That  is 
sound." 

The  child  stopped  playing.   "I  know 
it's  sound,"  he  said,  perplexed.   "But 
whet  is  sound?" 

"Watch  and  see." 

The  old  man  picked  up  a  pebble  and 
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motioned  to  the  child.   "Come  over  here, 
near  this  puddle  of  water."  They  both 
crouched  down  beside  a  small  pool  left 
from  a  recent  rain.  The  old  man  dropped 
the  pebble  in  the  puddle. 

"See  the  waves  the  pebble  is  making 
in  the  water?"  said  the  old  man.   "Sound 
is  like  that,  only  the  waves  are  in  the 
air." 

"I  see,"  said  the  child,  enthused. 
"So  when  I  play  the  flute,  I'm  making 
waves  in  a  puddle  of  air." 

The  old  man  smiled.   "That's  about 
right . " 

By  now  they  had  come  near  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  When  the  child  stepped  out 
into  the  sunlight,  he  was  almost  blinded 
by  its  brightness  after  their  walk 
through  the  dim  woods. 

The  old  man  noticed  the  child  blink- 
ing against  the  light.   "That  is  sight." 

"Sight?"  the  child  cried.   "I  don't 
understand  I " 

The  old  man  pointed  northward,  as  a 
stormcloud  sweeping  over  the  broad  field 
alongside  the  dirt  road.  "See  the  rain- 
bow?" 

The  child  turned  and  looked.  A  smile 
slowly  spread  across  his  face.  "Look  at 
the  colors,"  he  said  dreamily. 

The  old  man  nodded.   "All  those 
colors  come  from  one  place." 
"Where?" 

"The  sun.  The  sun  contains  all  those 
colors  when  you  look  at  its  white  light. 
It  only  needs  something  to  release  it. 
The  rain  releases  the  colors.   Other 
things — everything — releases  a  color 
also." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  The  only  time  there  is  not 
color  is  when  .there  is  not  light." 

The  child  grew  pensive.   "I  remember 
waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  there  was  no  color  anywhere — only 
black. " 

The  old  man  nodded  again.   "When  we 
have  no  light,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
color.  That  would  not  make  a  very 
pretty  world,  would  it?" 
1'ToI"  said  the  child. 
"The  sun  has  other  powers  also,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man.   "Would  you  like  to 
learn  about  them?" 
"Yeahi" 

"Then  come  back  here  tomorrow,  and  I 
will  teach  you  more." 


"What  is  wrong,  child?  You  are 
troubled. " 

The  child  looked  up  at  the  old  man. 
"Well,"  he  whined,  "my  mom  and  dad 
think  that  I'm  acting  funny.  I  told 
them  about  coming  here  yesterday  and 
learning  about  the  world,  and  they  told 
me  to  stay  away  from  here.  They  don't 
believe  me. . . " 

"I  see.  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
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"I  .  .  .1  want  to  learn  morel" 
"Good.  Today  we  will  learn  about 
things  we  cannot  see." 

They  were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  the  old  man  pointed  up  to  the 
sun.   "Now,  remember  what  I  said  about 
the  sun?" 

"Uh-huh— all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow come  from  it.   Right?1'  the  child 
eagerly  volunteered. 

trVery  good,''  the  old  man  said.   ''But 
the  waves  the  sun  gives  off  that  you  can 
not  see  are  more  powerful  than  those. 
Did  the  sun  ever  burn  your  skin?" 

"Yeah!"  the  child  nodded.  "Boy,  it 
hurts'." 

The  old  man  smiled.   "Yes  it  does. 
But  the  waves  that  burned  you — " 
"I  couldn't  see  them'.'' 
The  old  man  patted  the  top  of  the 
chile's  head.   ;Tes.  You  are  learning. 
So  if  those  waves  that  you  couldn't  see 
hurt  you  that  much,  can  you  imagine 
what  other  waves  the  sun  can  give  off?" 

The  child  blinked,  sucking  in  his 
breath.  His  forehead  wrinkled  in 
thought.   "Gosh!   There  could  be.  .  ." 
"Things  beyond  our  comprehension." 
"Things  no  one  understands  yet.'" 
"Yes.  There  are  waves  called  alpha 
rays,  and  beta  rays,  and  x-rays.  .  ." 

"I've  heard  of  those!"  said  the  child 
excitedly.   "Doctors  use  them!" 

"That  is  right.  Then  there  are  also 
things  called  gamma,  rays  and  then  .  .  ." 
The  old  man  paused  to  sigh. 
"And  then  what?" 

"Well,  that  is  what  scientists  today 
know.   They  cannot  yet  understand  any 
waves  of  greater  power  than  these." 

The  boy  thought  hard.   "There  must  be 
more!   I  know  there  has  to  be!  .  .  ." 


"I  think,"  said  the  old  man  tenderly, 
"That  you  will  find  them.  Just  remember 
that  everything  that  comes  from  the  sun 
has  a  beauty  all  its  own — because  it  is 
springing  from  light.   It  is  when  we 
draw  away  from  what  we  can  see  and  hear 
and  sense  that  our  own  power  can  increase- 
just  as  the  power  of  the  sun's  waves 
increase.  $nd  always  remember  that  when 
the  light  is  gone,  all  power  goes  with 
it."  By  now  the  old  man  was  talking 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  child.   "In 
science,  as  well  as  faith,  this  is  true." 

The  child's  eyes  were  clouded  with 
questions.  The  old  man  noticed  his 
blank  look  and  smiled.   "You  do  not  under 
stand.  I  feel  you  will  soon.  I  must 
leave  now,  but  I  will  see  you  soon." 

The  child  vjetched  as  the  old  man 
walked  back  into  the  woods.  His  mind 
was  spinning  like  a  pinwheel.  "There 
must  be  more;  there  must  be  .  .  .more  . 
.  ."he  said,  staring  at  the  sun. 

He  looked  at  the  ground,  startled. 
His  feet  were  dangling  one  foot  above  the 
ground  he  had  been  standing  on. 

The  child  shouted  in  jubilation. 
"This  is  it!  This  is  it!  There  is 
more!"  he  shouted,  circling  around  the 
treetops.   "The  old  man  was  right!" 
Happily  he  flew  back  into  the  town. 

He  hardly  noticed  the  people  looking 
up  at  him  from  their  houses,  pointing 
and  shouting.   One  of  the  men  took  a 
rifle  and  began  shooting,  but  the  child 
was  unaware  of  the  commotion  below. 

The  child  floated  higher  and  higher, 
until  he  disappeared  from  the  towns- 
people's view. 


said 


"Why  didn't  they  understand?' 
the  child  to  the  old  man. 

"Because  of  many  reasons.  Because  th 
they  are  afraid  of  the  truth.  Because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  happy.  Because 
they  are  too  busy  being  adults  to  be  the 
children  they  really  are."  The  old  man 
sighed.   "Because  they  have  to  learn  it 
for  themselves." 
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KAREN  RIEL 


THE  ARTIST 


(The  stage  is  bare,  except  for  a  large  cardboard  box  and  a  small  set  of  stairs, 
painted  blue,  with  the  topmost  stair  upstage.  A  few  flats  painted  grayish  brown 
surround  the  acting  area. 

(A  knife  blade  slashes  through  the  top  of  the  box  and  proceeds  to  cut  an 
opening  through  it.  A  boy  jumps  out  of  the  top,  panting  a  bit  from  the  exertion. 
The  boy  is  dressed  in  purple  and  yellow.  After  chatching  his  breath  he  smiles, 
stretches  happily,  and  looks  around  him  curiously.  Noticing  the  box,  he  looks  down 
at  it  in  puzzlement.  He  lifts  it  tentatively;  it  flops  open  raggedly  as  he  shakes 
it.  The  boy  laughs.  ) 


ALL: 


MOTHER: 
FATHER: 


how- 


BOY:      (flinging  the  box  offstage)  What  a  silly  thing!   (At  this  moment 
a  woman's  scream  is  heard.  The  boy  turns  around,  shocked.  While 
the  boy  is  in  a  full  rear  position,  Mother,  Father,  and  about  seven 
children  enter  from  all  directions.  Startled,  the  boy  turns  back 
and  smiles,  though  confused.  ) 

Happy  birthday:  Happy  birthday'.  (They  converge  around  the  boy; 
ever,  none  look  directly  at  him.  They  are  all  dressed  in  grayish 
brown,  and  carry  toy  balls.  The  mother  and  father  hand  the  boy  a 
ball.  ) 

Here,  son,  Use  it  well. 

Happy  birthday,  son.  Use  it  well.   (The  boy  looks  at  the  ball 
closely  as  Mother  and  Father  turn  away.  Examining  the  ball,  the 
boy  then  drops  it  to  the  floor  and  starts  bouncing  it.  Mother  and 
lather  turn  towards  the  boy  suddenly,  staring  directly  at  him,  a 
startled  expression  on  their  faces.  The  boy  looks  at  them  and 
smiles.  The  parents  then  shift  their  gaze  slightly  so  they  are 
not  looking  at  him,  and  smile  blankly.  ) 
MOTHER:   That's  nice,  dear.  How  pretty. 
FATHER:   You're  so  clever.  You'll  make  a  great  construction  worker.  (The 

smile  on  the  boy's  face  dies  a  little.  Mother  and  Father  exit.  The 
boy  continues  bouncing  the  ball,  doing  fancy  turns  and  dribbles  in 
the  process.  The  other  children  turn  to  watch.  At  first  they  are 
interested  in  the  boy's  activities.  Then  their  interest  wanes,  and 
a  few  children  walk  offstage,  carrying  their  toy  balls.  A  small 
group  of  boys  start  to  leave.  Wot  looking  at  the  boy,  they  start 
to  giggle.  ) 
KIDS:     Dummy:  Sissy!   (They  ad  lib  taunts  as  they  walk  offstage.  The  boy 
looks  up  from  the  ball  and  lets  it  drop  to  the  floor.  Hurt,  he 
•  watches  the  boys  as  they  leave.  Slowly  he  looks  back  down  to  the 
ball  and  picks  it  up,  turning  it  over  in  his  hands. ) 

(A  girl  steps  out  from  the  shadows,  one  of  the  children  from  the  birthday 
party,  and  slowly  walks  to  the  boy.  She  is  dressed  in  pink,  and  holds  a  pink  rose 
in  her  hand.  The  boy  turns  toward  her,  uncertain,  holding  the  ball.  The  girl 
smiles  tentatively;  so  does  the  boy.  She  holds  out  the  flower  to  the  boy. 
Surprised,  he  takes  it.  They  exchange  smiles,  while  Mother  and  Father  enter  the 
stage. ) 


MOTHER:   (not  looking  at  the  boy)  How  is  my  son?   (The  boy  turns  to  her  and 

the  girl  runs  offstage )  Are  you  using  your  gift  well? 
BOY:      Yeah!  Look!   (He  looks  back  to  the  girl;   finding  her  gone,  he 

turns  back  to  Mother  and  smiles.  He  begins  to  bounce  the  ball,  but 

Mother  turns  away.  ) 
MOTHER:   It's  "yess  ma'am,''  not  "yeah."  (The  boy  stops  dribbling.) 
FATHER:   Did  you  learn  anything,  son? 
BOY:      Yes — what  is  two  plus  two? 

MOTHER  AND  FATHER:   (in  a  single,  syrupy  voice)  Four. 
BOY:      How  do  you  spell  "cat?;! 
MOTHER  AND  FATHER:   (in  same  voice)  C-A-T. 
BOY:      Yfny  are  people  cruel?  (Mother  and  Father  are  mortified.  They  turn 

and  look  directly  at  the  boy.  Then  they  turn  away  and  smile. ) 

( cont. ) 
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(THE  .ARTIST,  con't.  ) 

MOTHER  AND  EITHER:   It  will  be  better— when  you're  grown  up. 

BOY:      (puzzled)  Oh.   (Brightly)  What  is  this?   (He  holds  out  the 

rose.  The  parents  look  at  the  boy  confusedly.  They  turn  away 
again,  and  their  smile  is  strained) 

MOTHER  AND   FATHER:  You  will  learn— when  you're  grown  up.   (They  exit) 

BOY:      (looking  after  them)  Oh.   (The  boy  plays  with  the  ball  again, 
holding  the  rose.  He  looks  at  the  flower,  and  a  thorn  on  its 
stem  pricks  him.)  Owl   (moaning)  O-h-h-h  .  .  .(He  starts  to 
sob.  A  few  drops  of  blood  trickle  from  his  finger.  He  starts 
to  cry  and  he  wipes  the  tears  away  with  the  finger.  At  that  moment, 
e  few  tinkling  musical  notes  are  heard.  The  boy  listens,  amazed. 
He  does  the  same  movement  and  again  the  notes  are  heard.  He 
dances  a  bit  to  the  music,  smiling. 

(Taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  cuts  himself,  and  more  blood  trickles  down. 
He  moans  slightly  and  cries.  The  blood  and  tears  mix,  and  a  melody  is  heard. 
Despite  his  pain,  the  boy  is  delighted.  Taking  the  blood  and  tears,  he  shapes  them 
into  a  bird.   The  music  slowly  dies  as  Mother  and  Father  re-enter. ) 

BOY:      (eagerly)  Mom'.  Dad!  Look!   I  made  a  bird  from  my  blood  and 
r   ,„ tears!.  I  made  music  tool 

MOTHER:    (not  looking,  in  an  impatient,  strained  voice.)  That's  nice.  I 
wish  you'd  pick  up  your  room. 

FiTHER:    (annoyed)  I  wish  you'd  grow  up  already!   (The  boy,  embarrassed, 
looks  down  and  starts  bouncing  the  ball  quietly.  )  Look!   Look  at 
how  you're  wasting  the  nice  present  we  gave  you!  And  what's  the 
thanks  we  get?   (Startled,  the  boy  stops  dribbling.  Mother  and 
Father  exit.  The  boy  watches  them  angrily.  He  bounces  the  ball  a 
few  more  times,  as  if  testing  it;  then  shakes'  his  head  in 
confusion.  He  looks  around  him,  as  if  looking  for  a  way  out,  and 
sees  the  stairway.  He  strides  toward  it,  steps  on  the  first  stair, 
and  pauses.   Lights  flash  as  he  steps  up  the  stairway.   A  quiet 
buzzing  noise  can  be  heard. 

(The  boy  stands  on  the  top  step,  holding  the  ball,  the  rose  and  the  bird.  He 
looks  over  the  edge  of  the  stair.  He  seems  to  be  looking  far  off  into  the  horizon. 
He  looks  straight  down,  and  a  woman's  scream  is  heard.  The  boy  gasps.   Lights  are 
flashing  brighter,  and  the  buzz  discerns  itself  into  the  moans  of  many  voices.  He 
looks  at  the  ball,  and  his  expression  slowly  turns  to  one  of  anger.  ) 

BOY:      (in  a  loud  voice)  Madness!   Take  this!   I  don't  want  it!   I  don't 
need  it!   (He  throws  the  ball  down  in  rage.  ) 

(At  this  moment  all  the  people  run  onstage  and  gather  at  the  foot  of  the  stair 
way,  yelling  at  the  boy.  Horrified,  the  boy  turns  to  face  them.  They  pantomime 
throwing  things  at  him,  and  the  boy  dodges  them. ) 

ALL:      You're  a  fool!  Look  at  what  you  did!  How  could  you!  Why  can't 

you  be  like  the  rest  of  us?   (The  crowd  ad  libs  jeers  and  threats. 
'"'The  boy  continues  to  dodge  the  imaginary  weapons.   He  moves 
closer  to  the  edge  of  the  stair,  loses  his  balance,  and  starts  to 
fall.  At  this  point,  the  crowd  quickly  disappears.  With  a 
shriek,  the  boy  falls  off  the  edge.  The  lights  stop  flashing, 
and  the  buzz  is  silent.   A  single  spotlight  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  stairway.   The  boy  is  holding  onto  the  edge  with  the  hand 
holding  the  rose. 

(Slowly,  painfully,  the  boy  struggles  his  way  back  onto  the  stairway.  He 
drags  himself  halfway  doivn  the  stairway,  and  pauses  to  rest.  He  is  bleeding;   he 
looks  at  his  scars  and  cries.   A  sad,  sweet  melody  can  be  heard.   The  boy  stops  to 
listen,  and  seems  comforted  by  the  music.   He  looks  at  the  rose  and  the  bird  he 
msde.  ) 

BOY:      Why?  Why  am  I  here?  (i*t  this  point  a  crowd  of  people  rush  on, 
screaming  hysterically.   Trampling  over  the  boy,  they  run  up  the 
stairway  and  throw  themselves  off.  Lights  flash  as  the  boy  is 
trampled. ) 

( conT  t. ) 
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(THE  ARTIST,  con't. ) 

(Mother  and  Father  come  onstage,  carrying  a  large  brown  cardboard  box.  Open- 
ing the  top,  they  walk  up  to  the  boy  and  try  to  pick  him  up.  A  crowd  of  people 
come  to  help  Mother  and  Father.  The  girl  also  rushes  onstage,  is  pushed  aside  by 
the  crowd,  and  sits,  cowering,  beside  the  stairway.  ) 

(Holding  the  boy,  the  crowd  tries  to  force  the  boy  into  the  box.  Suddenly  the 
boy  struggles  violently,  trying  to  break  away.  The  struggle  continues  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  increases  in  violence.  The  crowd  is  shouting  obscenities  and  accusat- 
ions; The  boy  is  screaming  to  be  released.  Just  when  the  crowd  ■•.lrnost  has  the  boy 
within  the  box,  the  boy  stops  struggling;  the  crowd  gives  up  the  struggle  and 
quickly  backs  away.  The  boy  stands  weakly,  still  holding  the  rose  and  the  bird, 
and  breathes  deeply.  The  lights  stop  flashing,  and  a  spotlight  illuminates  his 
face.  Slowly  the  boy  mounts  the  stairway,  standing  on  the  top  stair.  ) 

(The  crowd  of  people  again  gather  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  facing  away 
from  the  boy.  The  girl  springs  up  from  her  hiding  place  and  turns,  smiling,  to  the 
boy.   Smiling,  the  boy  bends  down  and  holds  out  his  hand  to  the  girl.  They  touch 
hands.  ) 

BOY:      (in  a  childlike  voice)  Why  are  people  cruel?  (looking  at  the 
crowd)  I  forgive  you.  You  are  blind  and  deaf,  and  can't  help 
yourself.  You  lied  to  me — it  didn't  get  better  as  I  grew  up. 
But  you  didn't  kno™  either — you  were  all  as  much  children  as  I 
was.  ) 

(In  the  crowd,  as  the  boy  speaks,  each  person  turns  and  looks  curiously  at  the 
boy.  Ashamed,  they  turn  away.  The  girl  still  smiles  up  at  the  boy,  holding  his 
hand.  The  boy  takes  the  rose  from  his  hand  and  puts  it  into  hers.   Sadly,  but  with 
a  smile,  she  accepts  it.  ) 

BOY:      Thank  you.  Please  keep  it  for  me.   (They  continue  to  hold 
hands)  I  know  what  it  is  now,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.   (He 
looks  off  into  the  distance)  "Why?  (sighing,  but  with  pride) 
I  know  now.  I  know. 

NANCY  LOCKHART 
TO  WHOM  IT  MY  CONCERN 


'Wordeater  ghouls 

Use  ballpoint  tools 

For  sucking  alphabet  soup. 

There's  no  way  to  appease 

Addiction  -ary  disease, 

For  all  that  they  think 

Turns  to  ink. 

Poetry  and  prose 

Clog  up  the  nose; 

While  the  patients 

Last  endeavor 

Is  always  words  so  clever, 

That  the  hospital  staff 

Has  to  laugh. 

So  beware  in  these  pages 

Diseases  so  contagious, 

That  no  person's  ever 

Licked  'em. 

Signed, 

A  Wordeater  Victim 
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NANCY  LOCKHART 


LAWFUL  v/EDDED  WIFE 

Her  life  spread  out  before  her 

In  peanut  "butter,  floor  wax, 

and  semen; 

A  vision  of  demons  dancing 

On  lakes  of  Spic  and  Span; 

Passed  like  buckets  from 

Man  to  man; 

Sanctified  upon  Man's  altar 

In  the  name  of  God. 

In  the  name  of  God.... 


RED  HOT  MAMA 

The  carved  pumpkin  face- 
Odd, 

V.'as  kept  aglow  by  the  £od 
Peter, 

Who  used  his  wife 
For  fuel. 


KEEP  YOU  IN  STITCHES 


Medical  men 

Yes  they  can  save  life, 

A  chunk  of  wife  removed 

By  knife  (meet  cleaver  fever) 

And  leave  her 

Concave  on  the  right  (wrong)  side. 

Somebody's  bride 

Like  a  turkey 

Carved  and  covered  with  dressing. 

("A  blessing  we  found  it  so  soon.") 

Demolition 

For  her  condition. 

//hose  contrition  will  help  her 

Sleep  at  night? 

Heart's  mountain. 

Child's  fountain. 

Who's  count in' 

The  rest  of  her, 

Tne  best  of  her, 

The  nest  of  her, 

The  chest  of  her? 

Guessed  of  her: 

Half  full,  or  half  empty? 

Lingerie's  for  yesterday. 
Tomorrow  belongs  to  cobalt. 
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NANCY  LOGKHART 

ALL  MY  FRIENDS 

All  my  friends  came  to  the  concert 

I  gave  in  my  shower. 

All  my  friends  loved  the  words  to  my  song; 

Words  I  wrote  with  a  pencil  that  had 

No  point, 

Which  I  found  in  a  pocket  full 

Of  holes. 

All  my  friends  ate  the  cake  that  I  baked 

From  a  recipe  of  Marie  Antoinette 
Made  of  sponge. 

All  my  friends  raved  about  the  mohair 

Sweater  I  wore;  The  one  I  knitted 

The  year  my  daddy  shot  the  mo. 

All  my  friends  wished  to  applaud  me 

But  time 

Was  all  over  their  hands, 

So  instead  they  all  batted  their  eyes 

Rapidly  enough  to  create  a  wind 

Which  took  me  across  the  room. 

There  they  bound  me  in  garlands 

Of  forget -me-knots. 

THE  FIX 


Got  the  shaft. 

Had  to  split. 

A  blow  job 

Was  the  start  of  it. 

Maybe 

I'm  not  wrapped 

Too  tight. 

Sad  bit  a  body, 

Hittin'  rollers 

In  the  night. 

When  I   ain't   set, 

Look  like  sorrow. 

Sick 

Hair  today, 

Salon  tomorrow. 
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NANCY  LOCKH'RT 


HYMN 


What  mystery  hides  within  the  incense 
About  your  face, 
Along  your  throat, 
Lingering  upon  your  lips, 
That  rises  up  to  fill  my  brain 
With  schizophrenic  notions? 
What  potion  do  such  kisses  seep, 
That  keeps  me  in  this  double  bind? 
My  mind  cries  "Wait" 
No.   "Consummate". 

That  part  of  me  that  drizzles 
On  your  midnight  skin 
Chants  its  urgent  pleading: 
Welcome  in. 

Are  you  yourself? 

Am  I  mere  me? 

Or  have  we  merged 

Eternally? 

W el come  in. 

Baptise  me  now 
Your  bride  again. 
Reach  deep  your  loaf 
Into  the  wine. 
Come,  fountains  for 
Our  bath. 

I  welcome  in 

A  nectar  tongue 

Which  twists  'round  my  soul; 

And  hands  to  caress 

My  life  so  preciously. 

Y  our  wife  and  more 

This  night  I  am- 

Your  clothes, 

Your  very  skin. 

Hesr  me  whisper, 

Hear  me  scream, 

My  love 

Welcome  in. 

Our  prayers  not  prayed; 

Our  alms  not  saved; 

Our  penance  yet  to  give. 

Still,  we  live,  we  ride, 

We  dance  the  altar's 

Blessed  sheets 

To  celebrate  our  sacrament 

(Our  sin). 

We  rise  again 

To  love 

Again  to  welcome  in. 
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NANCY  LOCKHART 


FOREVER  YOUNG 


Cookjje  McGee  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  this  morning.  She  stared  at  her 
uncombed  hair  wondering  how  much  longer  i 
it  would  be  before  the  reds  would  be  out- 
numbered by  the  greys.   It  seemed  just  a 
few  years  ago,  she  thought,  that  she 
looked  attractive  even  without  make-up. 
Just  a  bit  of  mascara  and  a  touch  of  lip- 
stick were  the  only  cosmetics  she'd  ever 
used,  until  her  last  baby  was  born.  Now 
she  couldn't  stand  to  see  herself  until 
she  spent  a  good  twenty  minutes  applying 
moisturizer,  base,  blusher,  and  a 
generous  amount  of  white  under  the  eyes 
to  camouflage  the  dark  circles.  Her  once 
perfect  skin  was  now  dry  and  blotchy... 
matron  zit's.   (That  word  matron  made 
Cookie  think  of  those  "white-shoe  Annies" 
who  lurk  in  public  washrooms  gleaning 
loose  change  from  females- brought  up  to 
wash  their  hands  after  urinating.  )  Her 
alpha  dream  was  erased  by  the  reality  of 
a  bladder  that  hadn't  been  emptied  since 
nine  o'clock  the  night  before.  That  was 
another  thing  which  depressed  Cookie, 
she  seemed  to  need  so  much  more  sleep 
than  in  years  past.  Am  I  really  that 
old?  Has  half  my  life  been  spent?  I 
suppose  that  depends  on  when  I  die.   She 
rationalized  that  no  one  could  claim  to 
be  middle-aged  unless  a  person  knew  her 
date  of  death.   Some  people  could  be 
middle-aged  at  eighteen.  A  shudder 
passed  through  her  body  as  she  blotted 
herself  with  Charmin. 

;,Cookie,  open  the  door,  will  ya?  I 
got  a  pile  of  towels  here,''  It  was  Ralph 
being  his  usual  cheer ful-early-in-t he- 
morning  self. 

She  quickly  flushed  the  toilet  and 
opened  the  door.  Ralph  burst  in,  kissed 
her  on  her  pastey  mouth  and  presented 
her  with  a  huge  cookie  that  read:  Happy 
Birthday  Cookie''  in  melted  chocolate 
chips. 

"This  was  supposed  to  be  your  break- 
fast in  bed,  but  you  got  up  before  I  had 
time  to  even  make  coffee."  Ralph 
fondled  her  through  a  faded  flannel 
nightgown.   "Well,  how  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  perfect  thirty-six,  my  little 
Chickadee?'' 

Cookie  laughed,  though  she  was  bored 
by  Ralph's  poor  W.C.  Field's  impersonat- 
ions.  She  was  thankful  at  least  for  the 
early  hour,  that  he  wasn't  doing  his  off- 
key  birthday  serenade. 

•'Thanks  for  the  cookie,  Ralph.   It  was 
a  nice  surprise.''  Inside  Cookie  was 
feeling  weary  of  Ralph's  surprises. 
Last  year,  she  recalled,  he  had  fixed  her 


a  breakfafct  of  cold  pizza  and  potatoe 
salad.   It  was  Ralph's  idea  of  a  joke 
because  she  used  to  eat  such  things  for 
breakfast  when  she  was  pregnant.  Cookie 
suddenly  realized  she'd  never  be  pregnant 
again,  NEVER-  It  had  been  five  years 
since  she'd  been  sterilized.   STERILIZED. 
Funny  she'd  never  thought  of  it  quite 
that  way.  What  a  cold,  brutal  word. 
Tubes  Tied.  Tubes  Tied. ... .echoed  in  her 
head  and  then. . . 

'Happy  Birthaday,  Mommy.  How  old  are 
you  today?"  the  girls  asked  almost 
s  imult  aneously . 

''I'm  thirty- "  she  was  amazed  to 

find  herself  stammering.   "Thirty-Six." 

Cheryl  and  Barbara  were  such  beauti- 
ful children.  Everyone  said  so.  Cookie 
could  see  her  younger  self  in  her 
daughters.  Yet  when  Cookie  was  young  she 
never  appreciated  her  good  looks. 

"Vie  made  you  presents,  but  you  can't 
see  them  until  tonight  when  we  have  your 
party.  Dadd:/"  bought  you  a  cocoanut  cake 
and  a  hundred  candles,"  the  youngest 
daughter  announced. 

"I  can  hardly  wait.  Right  now, 
though,  you  two  better  hussle  your 
bussles.   It's  a  school  day."  As  she 
prepared  the  Cream  of  liVheat  she  thought- 
'hussle  your  bussles'?  I  sound  like 
Amanda  Wingfield! 

"Cookie,  I  gotta  get  goin' .  You  and 
me  got  a  heavy  date  tonight  baby,  so  wear 
your  sexy  blue  jobber,  We'er  having 
dinner  on  the  town.  Mother  is  coming 
over  for  the  birthday  party,  and  we  can 
leave  right  after  you  open  the  girls' 
presents." 

When  everyone  was  out  the  door, 
Cookie's  mood  lifted.   She  began  to  look 
forward  to  dinner  with  Ralph.  Was  he 
serious  about  the  blue  dress?  The  last 
time  she  wore  it  he  seemed  upset  because 
of  the  low  neckline.  Cookie  was  upset 
with  the  dress  too,  because  when  she 
wore  it,  it  left  her  with  blue  armpits. 
She'd  wear  it  tonight,  Cookie  decided. 
Her  cleavage  was  one  of  the  few  assets 
she  had  left.  Maybe  it  will  de-emphasizr 
my  L.B.'s,  she  thought  to  herself,  and 
chuckled.  No  one  ever  guessed  that  .  ." 
L.B.'s  meant  pounds.  Ralph  thought  it 
meant  lard  belly.   Cookie  felt  her  good 
mood  fading  again  when  the  phone  rang. 
"Hi  Honey 1  I've  got  good  news  and 
bad  news,"  Ralph  said. 

"Ralph,  what  are  you  up  to  now?  If 
you   say  the  good  news  is  we'er  still  eat- 
ing out,  and  the  bad  news  is  we  are 
dining  at  McDonald's,  I  swear  I'll  hang 
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this  phone  up." 

"Cookie,  I  have  to  bowl  tonight." 
"Ralph:  You  promised.   It  was  all 
arranged! " 

"'Alan  broke  his  finger  last  night, 
and  if  I  don't  bowl  we'll  have  to  forfit 
the  game.   I'll  take  you  out  tomorrow 
night.  Mora  can  sit.  I've  already  check- 
ed it  out  with  her." 

"Is  that  the  good  news,  that  Mom  can 
sit,  Ralph?" 

:1"ope.  The  good  news  is  that  under 
our  bed  there's  a  big  surprise  wait in' 
to  be  opened  up  by  Y-0-U-. " 

"Ralph,  I  have  to  go.   There's  the 
door."  Cookie  was  hurt  and  angry.  No 
one  was  at  the  door.  It  was  something 
she  said  often  when  she  wanted  to  get  off 
the  phone.   She'd  simply  look  at  the  back 
kitchen  entry  way  and  say  'there's  the 
door'  . 

Cookie  knew  Ralph  felt  as  bad  as  she 
did  about  having  to  bowl  on  her  birthday, 
nevertheless  she  couldn't  shake  her 
hostile  feelings.  She  forgot  about  the 
present  under  the  bed  until  her  foot 
kicked  the  box  as  she  leaned  over  to 
pull  up  the  quilt.  The  package  was  too 
heavy  to  lift  easily,  so  she  sat  on  the 
floor  and  undid  the  comic-strip  wrap- 
pings; her  affection  for  Ralph  return- 
ing. 

Inside  the  box,  under  mounds  of  news- 
print was  something  bright  and  silvery. 

"A  fire  extinguisherl  This  is  the 
worst  birthday  I  have  ever  had.  That 
goddamn  husband  has  gone  too  far  this 
time,"  she  shouted  at  the  empty  bedroom. 
In  her  anger  she  was  able  to  lift  the 
gift  without  a  thought  of  its  weight.   In 
carrying  it  outside  she  felt  an  immense 
plecsure  in  her  vengence.  The  garbage 
man  wouldn't  come  for  another  two  days, 
and  Cookie  knew  she  wouldn't  actually 
let  Ralph's  gift  be  carted  off  in  some 
smelly  truck.   She  just  wanted  to  teach 
him  a  lesson. 

Cookie  in  her  anxiety  state  got 
another  idea.   "Hello,  Mom.  Yes,  I'm 
having  a  lovely  birthday.  Say,  I  wonder 
if  you'd  mind  keeping  the  girls  over- 
night.  If  you  could  pick  them  up  at 
school,  I'd  really  appreciate  it.   I 
thought  since  it  is  my  birthday,  that 
I'd  go  to  the  alley  and  watch  Ralph  bowl. 
Then  we  could  stop  for  pizza  or  some- 
thing. Thanks  ever  so  much,  Mom." 

Cookie  dialed  the  phone  again.   "Edna? 
This  is  Cookie.  How  about  taking  in  a 
movie  tonight?  Ralph's  bowling  and  I 
feel  like  doing  something,   faa,  I  don't 


know  what's  playing  but  whatever,  it's 
my  treat .  Great .   See  you  then. " 

Cookie  took  a  hot  shower  until  the 
water  ran  cool.  Then  she  set  her  alarm, 
and  stretched  out  for  a  nap.  Before  she 
dozed  off,  she  thought — Cookie  is  a 
crumby  name.  It's  stupid.   I  can't 
imagine  myself  at  age  eighty  being 
called  Cookie. . . 

"Ralph  McGee.  Ralph  McGee."  His 
name  came  over  the  P..*.  system. 

The  plant  manager  was  not  alone  in 
the  office;   a  man  introduced  to  him 
as  Captain  Franks  stood  waiting. 

"It's  your  wife,  Mr.  McGee.  The 
blaze  got  to  her  before  we  could.  Looks 
like  your  hot  water  heater  blew  up 
pretty  bad. . ." 

After  making  the  identification  at 
the  morgue,  Ralph  and  his  boss  stopped 
at  what  was  left  of  Ralph's  house. 
Lazed  end  disbelieving,  Ralph  walked 
towards  his  front  pavement,  where  the 
box  lay  opened  with  the  fire  extinguis- 
her reflecting  the  afternoon  sun. 
Alongside  the  box  in  a  shallow  puddle 
was  a  sealed  envelop  that  contained  a 
note  which  Cookie  never  saw: 

Lear est  Cookie, 

Even  this  cannot  quench  my  burning 
passion  for  you.   I  present  you  with 
this  gift,  but  remember  baby,  if  you  get 
the  hots,  don't  use  this,  call  me 
instead. 

Now,  for  your  other  present,  you  may 
look  under  the  sofa.  Look  good  because 
the  box  is  small  and  sweet... just  like 
you  my  forever  young  darling! 

With  love, 

Ralphy  Boy 
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A  HUMMINGBIRD 


A  hummingbird 

busily  inspecting  blossoms 

growing  in  the  sun. 

How  I'll  miss  this  trio 

"when  February's  come. 


Sadly  I  watch  September  rain 
washing  away  the  dust 
of  a  summer 
that  just  came 
yesterday. 


TEMP'S  TEA 


West  of  Albuquerque  the  silver 
Corvette  w?s  busily  putting  the  rusty- 
red  highway  of  New  Mexico  behind.  The 
sky  was  a  blue  never  seen  except  over 
the  desert.  Directly  overhead  it  wes 
striated  with  ever-present  trails  of 
high  flying  jets.   Over  the  smoky  blue 
buttes  far  off  to  the  north,  a  string  of 
small,  puffy,  cumulus  clouds  floated, 
giving  just  a  hint  of  possible  rain. 


should  have  stopped  to  see  some  of  these 
places  where  men  had  lived,  fought,  loved, 
and  died  hundreds  of  years  before 
Columbus. 

In  Gallup,  the  Corvette  was  being 
refueled  as  Brooke  talked  to  the  neat 
young  attendant  in  gray  coveralls. 

''How  far  is  it  to  the  Feinted  Desert 
and  the  Petrified  Forest?" 

"It's  about  eighty  miles,  ma'm.  The 


The  sun,  still  benevolent  at  this  time  of  crossroad  to  the  right  will  take  you 

the  year,  had  just  reached  its  pinnacle.   north  to  the  Painted  Desert.  To  the  sout 

Enough  moisture  had  fallen  this  spring  to  the  same  road  will  take  you  to  the 


make  a  magnificent  flower  garden  of  the 
are?,  so  barren  the  rest  of  the  year.  It 
wes  as  though  nature,  to  atone  for  her 
later  neglect,  gathered  all  her  resources 
for  this  one  extravaganza. of  beauty. 

People  occasionally  disappear  in  the 
mountain  and  desert  areas  of  the  south- 
west.   Only  those  native  to  the  area  have 


Petrified  Forest,"  he  said.   "A  couple, 
maybe  three  hours,  you  con  see  both  of 
them  pretty  well." 

"I  thought  I  might  go  down  to  Phoenix; 
is  there  a  scenic  route?" 

"Yes,  ma'm.  '.'Then  you  finish  the  loop 
through  the  Petrified  Forest,  you'll  com? 
back  to  Interstate  Highway  40  at  HolbroarU 


any  concept  ion. of  the  vast,  totally  empty  Take  Route  77  from  Holbrook  down  through 

areas  here.  Brooke  Daniels,,  the  pilot    the  Fort  Apache"  Indian  Reservation  to 

of  the  Corvette,  was  not  insensitive  to   Globe.   It's  a  nice  ride  through  big 

a  feeling  of  awe  for  these  huge  distances  trees  and  mountains.  You'll  then  be  aS0T;: 

as  a  somber  feeling  of  the  mystery  of  the  ninety  miles  east  of  Phoenix.  I  think 

desert  permeated  her  spirit,   -lew  Mexico. maybe  you  should  stay  overnight  in  Hoi- 

land  of  Enchantment.  It  really  is."      brook;   accommodations  are  kind  of  scarce 

Her  musing  echoed  the  slogan  displayed    down  that  way.'7 

on  the  state's  license  plates.  As  he  was  talking  Brooke  noted  on  the 

Brooke  had  graduated  recently  from  the  map  the  route  he  was  suggesting.  His 
University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus.    advice  looked  good,  so  she  thanked  him  ai& 
A  history  major  who  had  concentrated  on   used  the  phone  in  the  service  station  tc 
European  history,  she  wished  that  she  had  call  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Holbrook  and  makr 
spent  more  time  learning  about  the  historya  reservation  for  that  evening, 
of  the  .American  southwest.   Since  leaving    Soon  after  leaving  Gallup  she  also  le-fi 
'lbuquerque  she  had  hurried  past  sign-    New  Mexico.   She  crossed  the  state  line  t1- 
posts  indicating  many  points  of  interest;  Arizona  near  the  Painted  Cliffs.  Anoths.r 


'Laguna  Pueblo  and  Mission, 


A  coma 


Pueblo  and  Mission,"     Enchanted  Mesa.''' 
She  was  beginning  to  realize   that  she 


hour  brought  her  to  the  overpass  tha« 
spanned  Route  70  and  carried^he  road 
connecting  the  Painted  Desert  and  the 
Petrified  Forest.     Brooke  turned  right  an 
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stopped  for  a  cool  drink  et  the  Painted 
Desert  Museum.  When  she  resumed  her 
journey  along  the  rim  of  the  desert,  she 
was  impressed  by  the  "beauty  of  the  color- 
ful, desolate  scene.  Once  again  she  felt 
insignificant  in  the  midst  of  nature  on 
such  a  heroic  scale.  At  a  panorama  board 
she  identified  mountains  to  the  north- 
west. The  notes  indicated  that  these 
mountains  which  she  could  see  so  clearly 
were  an  unbelievable  one  hundred  and  ■■"  4 
twenty-five  miles  away!  She  then  crossed 
the  overpass  and  entered  the  Fetrified 
Forest. 

The  aur?  of  mystery  Brooke  felt  in  the 
Painted  Desert  was  even  more  pronounced 
here  where  the  bones  of  millenniums  of 
history  lay  bare.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  park  she  approached  Holbrook.  At 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  the  silver 
Corvette  rolled  up  to  the  red-surfaced  '- 
office  area  of  the  Holiday  Inn  at  Holbrook 
for  the  night. 

After  breakfast  Brooke  followed  Route 
77  south  through  a  forest  of  tall  ponde- 
rosa  pine  and  Arizona  cypress  to  the 
village  of  Show  Low.  The  owner  of  the 
little  restaurant  served  the  Coke  Brooke 
ordered  with  a  free  lecture  on  local 
color.  Show  Low,  he  said,  was  named  after 
a  card  game  that  was  popular  with  the 
prospectors  of  long  ago. 

South  of  the  town,  the  forest  seemed 
to  be  stunted  as  the  terrain  became  more 
barren  and  mountainous.  The  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  was  a  part  of  this  desolate 
place;  Brooke  felt  sympathy  for  those 
people  forced  to  make  their  homes  here. 
A  jumbled  mountain  loomed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road.  A  road  sign  identified  this 
flat  topped  mass  as  'Bear  Butte  6242  ft/' 
The  view  of  this  inhospitable  eminence 
was  honored  with  a  small  graveled  area 
where  Brooke  stopped  and  parked. 

The  silence  was  oppressive.  To  one 
used  to  constant  sound,  the  desert  country 
produces  a  silence  almost  painful.  Other 
than  the  whisper  of  the  wind,  there  was 
nothing.  Noticing  a  small  trail  leading 
away  from  the  parking  area  Brooke  decided 
to  take  her  camera  and  try  for  a  better 
view.   She  wore  boots,  but  she  didn't 
think  they  would  stop  the  fangs  of  a 
rattler,  so  she  walked  carefully  through 
the  brush.  The  air,  warmed  by  the  sun, 
was  laden  with  the  strong  spicy  scents 
of  sage,  mesquite,  and  innumerable  desert 
flowers.  She  photographed  the  tiny 
mesquite  blooms,  green  and  small  growing 
on  rounded  spikes.   She  shot  close-ups  of 
the  silvery  foliage  of  the  sagebrush, 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  aromatic  scent 
of  this  cousin  of  wormwood  and  tarragon. 

Unnoticed,  the  trail  had  long  since 
disappeared  as  Brooke  avidly  photographed 


the  plant  life  which  struggled  to  live 
in  this  inhospitable  place.  She  followed 
narrow  canyons  which  opened  on  broad 
vistas  of  mountains  of  disoriered  chunks 
of  reddish  brown  rock.  Many  of  these 
rises  resembled  ghostly  ancient  fort- 
resses, their  weathered  walls  rising 
columnar  like  phantom  watch  towers  above 
the  tumbled  ruins  of  centuries  lying  at 
their  feet.  She  could  imagine  the 
spirits  of  old  prospectors  returning  to 
haunt  a  place  such  as  this,  where  an  old 
Dutchman  could  lose  his  mine  and  become 
a  legend.  She  recorded  some  of  these 
scenes  with  her  camera.  Then,  noticing 
the  number  I32"  on  the  film  counter,  she 
decided  to  save  the  last  four  shots  and 
return  to  the  car. 

The  canyon  she  entered  grew  narrower. 
She  had  walked  about  a  mile  when,  on 
rounding  a  bend,  she  faced  a  wall  of  rock 
rising  in  front  of  her.  She  had  walked 
up  a  box  canyon  and  must  retrace  her 
steps!  Her  dress  boots  were  stylish,  but 
their  high  heels  were  not  meant  for 
desert  mountain  exploration.  She  return- 
ed to  the  canyon  entrance  and  looked 
around,  suddenly  realizing  that  there  was 
nothing  familiar  in  the  scene  before  her. 
Suppressing  a  feeling  of  panic,  she  tried 
to  decide  what  route  to  take.  She 
decided  to  move  to  higher  ground,  hoping 
for  a  spot  that  might  give  a  view  of  the 
highway.  Climbing  in  these  jumbled  rocks 
was  very  tiring.  Adding  to  her  problems, 
the  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  buttes  to 
the  west  and  not  only  was  the  light 
failing  but  the  edge  of  an  icy  chill  be- 
gan penetrating  the  air.  Abruptly  she 
was  awsre  that  she  had  not  eaten  since 
breakfast.  The  chill  in  the  air  seemed 
to  steal  the  last  energy  from  her  body. 
Her  muscles  ached  now  and  as  it  darkened 
she  fought  a  rising  feeling  of  panic. 

Knowing  that  snakes  like  the  warm 
recesses  in  the  rocks,  she  must  avoid 
such  places  and  stay  in  the  open.  She 
was  aware,  too,  that  late  spring  nights 
here  often  brought  almost  freezing  temp- 
eratures. "With  the  last  remnants  of  day- 
light she  chose  a  large  flat  rock  that 
still  retained  some  of  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  curled  up  on  it,  using  her  camera 
case  as  a  pillow. 

It  felt  good  just  to  lie  down,  and  she 
must  have  slept,  because  when  conscious- 
ness returned,  it  was  pitch  dark,  her 
hard  bed  was  icy  cold,  a  million  stars 
glittered  overhead,  and  every  bone  and 
muscle  in  her  body  cried  out.  she  ley- 
there  listening;  the  night  was  alive 
with  tiny  sounds.  Little  feet  skittered 
around  her.  In  the  dark  she  could  not 
identify  anything.  A  whisper  high  above 
drew  her  attention  to  the  winking  green, 
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red  and  white  lights  on  a  jet  flying 
seven  miles  overhead.   She  curled  up 
tighter,  prayed  for  the  sunrise  and 
cursed  her  stupidity  in  getting  lost. 
Something  brushed  her  thigh  and  she 
screamed.  Little  feet  scampered  away. 
By  the  time  the  first  light,  prelude  to 
the  new  day,  appeared,  she  was  so  sore 
and  tired  that  she  observed  it  numbly, 
almost  devoid  of  feeling. 

Fighting  for  reason,  she  staggered  to 
her  feet  and  with  the  first  light  of  day 


She  followed  the  boy  all  day.  They 
did  not  stop  for  lunch;  this  seemed  all 
right  to  Brooke,  who  was  neither  tired 
nor  hungry.   In  fact,  she  felt  as  though 
she  was  being,  in  some  way,  transported. 
At  evening  they  camped  near  a  steep 
canyon  wall.  Brooke  still  felt  un- 
usually good,  not  fatigued  at  all  after 
their  long  trek.  The  Indian  cooked  and 
again  made  some  tea.  He  gave  her  a 
blanket .  She  rolled  up  in  it  and  intend- 
ed to  ask  about  the  length  of  the  trip, 


started  to  walk.  The  exercise  warmed  her  but  instead  she  fell  asleep  at  once. 


for  a  while,  then  the  reaction  to  the 
cold  end  hunger  set  in  as  the  weariness 
that  accompanies  overexposure  made  it- 
self felt.   Struggling  to  stay  on  her 
feet,  she  staggered  ahead. 

'Come  on,  Brooke.  You  can't  die  out 
here.  Keep  moving, "  she  said  aloud. 

Then,  a  miracle,  or  a  dream:   she 
sraelled  smoke  1  Coming  around  a  large 
outcrop  of  rock,  she  came  upon  an  Indian 
boy  squatting  near  a  fire.  His  long, 
black  hair  glistened  in  the  firelight. 
His  teeth  shone,  too,  as  he  rose  to  wel- 
come her  with  a  smile.  Brooke  saw  the 
boy  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  medium 
height  and  extremely  well  fed.  His 
chunky  body  was  topped  by  an  affable 
round  face  that  showed  open,  wholehearted 
welcome.  He  wore  a  brightly  decorated 
brown  leather  jacket  that  hung  almost  to 
his  hips.   Shapeless  leather  legs  pro- 
truded from  under  the  jacket  to  end  atop 
leather  moccasins,  red  with  dust.  He 
silently  indicated  that  she  should  sit 
near  the  fire  and  gave  her  a  cup  of 
steaming  brew.  The  taste  was  foreign, 
very  spicy,  very  hot,  and  very  good.  As 


She  slept  as  though  she  were  drugged 
and  woke  in  the  morning  to  the  smell  of 
food  and  pungent  wood  smoke.  The  boy's 
round  face  was  bright  with  its  usual 
smile. 

'''She  said,  "You  haven't  told  me  your 
name . " 

■'My  name  is  Temo." 

"'Where  do  you  live?" 

"All  around  here;  I  8m  Apache." 

"In  the  old  days,  your  people  were 
very  warlike." 

"we  had  reason,  vie  were  not  warlike 
enough." 

The  smile  h^d  disappeared. 

"That's  a  beautiful  ring.  Is  that 
made  by  an  Apache?" 

"No,  a  Navaho  silversmith  made  it  for 
me.  Come,  we  must  cross  the  canyon." 

Brooke  had  worried  about  that,  but 
didn't  see  how  she  could  argue.  As  they 
stood  on  the  rim  and  looked  down,  the 
river  far  below  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sheer,  almost  vertical  wall  of  rock. 

"We  can't  do  it,"  said  Brooke. 

"Hot  here,  follow  me." 

"bout  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right. 


she  sipped,  he  busied  himself  at  the  fire  they  entered  a  crevice  that  led  them  to 

the  heat  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  a  tunnel  which  in  turn  opened  on  the 

strange  tea,  began  to  bring  life  back  to  cliff  face  about  halfwey^down  to  the 

her.  He  dragged  several  objects  from  the  river.  Brooke  could  see  no  way  down 

coals,  shook  the  ashes  off  and  handed  one  from  here.  It  was  a  straight  drop  to 

to  Brooke.   It  burnt  her  fingers  and  she  the  river, 
dropped  it  to  the  ground.  The  boy  laugh- 
ed as  she  gingerly  retrieved  the  potato- 


shaped  object.   She  watched  as  he  peeled 
off  an  outer  lpyer  and  started  to  eat. 
'/hen  she  repeated  his  actions  she  found 
a  steaming  corn  cake  that  contained 
shreds  of  peppery  meat. 
"I  got  lost  yesterday.5' 
"You  were  lost  before  yesterday." 
'"I   won't  argue;   can  you  help  me?" 
"That  is  why  I  am  here.  Drink  and 
ept;   it  is  a  long  journey." 

Brooke  decided  that  the  tea  was  in- 
vigorating, because  as  she  ate  and  drank, 
her  strength  returned  and  the  soreness 
left  her  body,  she  felt  somehow  restored, 
physically  strong,  and  exuberant  in 
spirit.   She  could  not  help  but  wonder 
wiry  the  trip  should  be  so  long,  but  for 
some  reason  she  did  not  argue.   She  was 
filled  with  a  feeling  of  well  being  and 
felt  complete  faith  in  her  benefactor. 
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"Eollow  me.  Put  your  foot  there. 
Here  is  a  handhold."  His  instructions 
were  always  there,  prompt  and  reassuring. 
He  seemed  to  know  every  ledge,  every 
chink,  every  crack  on  the  face  of  the 
rock.  By  noon,  they  had  waded  the  river 
and  climbed  a  similar  precipitous  wall 
on  the  other  side  to  stand,  at  last,  on 
top  looking  back  at  the  river. 

A  few  hours  later,  Brooke  was  elated 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  motor  traffic.  As 
they  topped  a  low  rise  she  saw  a  highway 
and  a  small  cluster  of  adobe  buildings. 

"it  has  changed  much  since  I  last  saw 
it.  You  will  find  help  there." 

"Come  with  me.  Let  me  buy  you  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"No,  I  will  leave  you  here." 

"You  saved  my  life.  Let  me  pay  you. 
Where  can  I  write  to  you?" 

'"You  can  repay  me  by  wearing  this  ring, 
you  admired  it  so,"  he  said  as  he  handed 


(con't. ) 


TSMO'S  TEA,  con't. j 


her  the  beautiful  Navajo  turquoise  ring. 

"Tou  have  done  so  much,  Temo.  Will 
you  let  me  take  your  picture?" 

"Yes,  then  I  must  go. 

He  stood  in  front  of  a  magnificent 


media  people  interviewed  her.   She  relat- 
ed her  adventure  again,  only  to  have  her 
story  fall  on  unbelieving  ears.  They 
said  her  story  lacked  credibility.  They 
said  it  was  humanly  impossible  to  travel 


saguaro  cactus  and  smiled  at  Brooke  as  she  from  where  her  car  was  found,  cross  the 


clicked  off  the  last  four  pictures.  Then 
he  turned  and  in  a  moment  disappeared 
over  the  hill. 

Brooke  watched  him  go  rather  sadly. 

"A  wonderful,  but  strange  boy,"  she 
thought . 

Vv'hen  she  approached  the  adobe  building, 
her  eye  was  caught  by  a  sign  on  the  win- 
dow which  stated,  ''Old  Trading  Post  Ser- 
vice Station.'1'  It  looked  ancient.  The 


Salt  River  Canyon,  and  get  to  the  service 
station,  Her  physical  condition  and  the 
appearance  of  her  clothing  belied  the 
facts  as  she  told  them.   She  was  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  other 
than  some  scratches  on  her  boots,  her 
clothes  showed  no  traces  of  a  harrowing 
three  week  (or  three  day)  trip  through 
the  mountains  on  foot.  There  were  tales- 
circulated,  and  of  course  believed,  that 
her  story  of  the  Indian  boy  was  an  excuse 


walls  outside  were  eroded  as  oldr  uncared 
for  adobe  wells  often  are.  As  she  entered  for  time  spent  having  a  rendezvous  with 
she  noticed  the  walls  on  the  interior  were  a  friend.   She  begpn  to  doubt  her  own 
a  dark,  smoky  brown.  Heavy,  rough  poles  of  sanity  when  an  archeologist  from  Arizona 
of  the  same  color  acted  as  beams  support-   State  University  said  the  turquoise  ring 


ing  the  flat  roof.   From  the  beams  hung 
cards  bearing  plastic  bags  of  peanuts,  h 
miscellany  of  other  merchandise,  covered 
with  dust,  hung  from  the  beams  or  peeked 
between  oil  drums,  the  smell  of  which 
pervaded  the  stale  air. 

'?Do  you  have  a  phone?  I  got  lost  three 
days  ago  over  near  Bear  Butte.'1 
Is  your  name  Brooke  Daniels? 

'''Hell,  lady,  you  must  have  been  high! 
Three  days?  You've  been  missing  over 
three  weeks  I  Every  plane  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  looked  for  you  ten  days  be- 
fore they  gave  up." 

That's  the  way  it  has  been,  since 
that  day.   Brooke  was  flown  to  phoenix, 
where  it  was  obvious  to  her  no  one  be- 
lieved her  story.  Yi/hen  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  located  was  announced,  news 


Temo  had  given  her  was  a  nearly  priceless 
antiquity,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  art 
of  jewelry  making  as  practiced  by  ancient 
Navajo  silversmiths. 

Her  sister  arrived  yesterday  to  take 
her  to  a  clinic  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. Her  breakdown  has  been  almost 
complete  since  the  pictures  she  had  taken 
were  printed.   It  was  amazing  how  she 
became  almost  inconsolable  after  looking 
at  them.  The  pictures  were  very  good, 
every  detail  sharp  and  clear.  Thirty- 
six  pictures  of  desert  and  mountain  plant 
life;  the  last  four  were  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, artfully  composed  views  of  a  giant 
saguaro  cactus  with  rusty-red  Arizona 
Mountains  in  the  background,  vivid  under 
a  desert  blue  sky. 


ELAINE  BLOHM 


YOU  PmALCK,  YQTT 

You  jut  upon  the  landscape  of  my  mind 

as  lone  and  craggy  as  a  wind-tuned  tree 

atop  a  cliff.   How  is  it  that  I  find 

such  strength  in  one  who  seems  so  free? 

I  feel  the  warmth  reflecting  in 

your  eyes,  your  mouth.   iVait  now,  you  smiled, 

a  small  defenseless  look.   My  young-old  twin 

my  spirit  gently  claims  you  as  its  child. 

You  ferret  out  the  wit  of  life,  the  jest, 

the  pun,  the  mad,  the  wild,  provoking  phrase; 

you  pick  up  words  and  hoard  them  in  your  nest 

to  crack  them  in  the  winter  of  ray  days. 

My  words  are  rationed  out  with  frugal  care, 

'i/hile  yours,  like  motes  in  sun,  light  everywhere, 
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ELAIKE  BLOHM 


i   POEM 


A   poem  may  beet 

with  the  rhythm  of  the  surf 

upon  the  sand 

powerful  and  strong 

or  as  muted  strings 

singing  a  small 

and  sensuous  serenade. 

A  poem  may  be  a  symphony 

or  the  tremolo 

within  the  chord 

the  grace  note 

in  the  rhapsody 

the  obbligato 

to  the  theme. 

A  poem  may  be  strident 

and  dissonant 

or  plaintive 

pnd  melodious; 

But  a  poem 

must  always 

sing  to  the  heart. 


LETTER  FROM  SAIGGEI 


Your  photo  is  before  me  as  I  write, 

The  one  Jim  carried  with  him  at  all  times. 

Ee  snapped  it  by  the  lake  one  summer  day 

'./here  bass  were  plentiful  and  you  and  he 

had  landed  the  grand-daddy  of  them  all. 

7ind-blown,  with  laughter  on  your  lips,  you  wore 

The  magic  mantle  of  a  girl  in  love. 

Jim  shared  those  memories  of  happy  days 

and  spoke  of  marriage  plans  you  two  had  made. 

Ee  was  more  sensitive  than  many  men 

and  savored  all  he  found  in  this  strange  land.... 

The  rice  paddies  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see..... 

the  oxen  and  the  water  buffalo 

the  grass  huts  and  the  stunted  rubber  trees..... 

banana  stalks  that  grew  as  tall  as  he. 

I  never  knew  him  to  hurt  any  man, 

and  native  children  could  be  coaxed  to  smile 

when  greeted  by   him  in  his  slow,  kind  way. 

Last  night  we  heard  the  shooting  in  the  hills; 

The  Viet  Cong  were  hitting  once  again. 

At  noon,  when  fighting  ceased,  I  came  upon 

Jim's  body  sprawled  across  the  ridge  of  earth, 

his  eyes  half  open  and  his  sandy  hair 

highlighted  by  the  blazing  summer  sun; 

Blood  dried  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 

and  in  his  chest  that  small,  neat  bullet  hole 

whose  sight  will  haunt  me  through  eternity. 

■7hy  am  I  writing?  It  is  just  to  say 

Your  'Lear  John'  letter  reached  him yesterday, 
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ELAINE  BLOHM 


THE  MI STRESS 


Of  course,  I  feel  quite  well.  Why  do  you  ask? 

A  slight  headache,  perhaps,  from  lack  of  sleep. 

You  still  insist  that  something  seems  amiss? 

»Vell,  I  admit  I  am  somewhat  perturbed.  - 

It  happened  when  I  went  to  shop  today 

to  pick  a  winter  coat  you  said  I  need. 

I  found  an  inexpensive  one,  dark  brown, 

and  tailored  in  the  cut  I  prefer. 

My  favorite  saleslady,  Miss  Montiece, 

Was  agitated  and  unlike  herself. 

She  urged  me  to  try  more  expensive  ones 

And  brought  out  colorful,  flamboyant  styles 

Which  were  ridiculous  with  my  streaked  hair 

and  figure  that  has  seen  a  better  day. 

To  please  the  little  thing,  I  went  along 

With  her  selections,  but  she  too,  could  tell 

just  how  absurd  I  looked  in  all  of  them 

And  that  upset  her  even  more.  And  when  I 

charged  the  purchase,  giving  her  your  name, 

She  was  distraught  and  asked  to  speak  to  me 

Alone.  She  seemed  too  mortified  to  start 

but  soon  her  incoherant  words  poured  out. 

She  said  her  latest  customer  had  been 

A  slim,  brash  blond,  with  make-up  too  pronounced, 

whose  flashy  clothes  and  condescending  speech 

proclaimed  the  selfish,  pampered  life  she  led, 

and  that  she  also  charged  a  coat  to  you, 

a  multi-colored  suede,  enhanced  with  mink. 

With  tears,  she  then  bemoaned  the  fact  that  I, 

"A  good  and  faithful  wife,''  had  been  deceived 

While  (her  very  words  I  quote)   :'his  mistress 

is  flaunting  her  immoral  way  of  life.1' 

Humiliated  and  ashamed,  I  tried 

to  comfort  her  as  best  I  could,  but  how 

could  I  find  words  to  make  her  understand 

She  is  your  wife. ..... .and  I  am  what  I  am? 


THE  OTHER  ..'(MAN 


A  One-Act  play 


Saleslady,  Miss  Montiece. 
Owner  of  store,  Mrs.  Zivans. 
Shopper,  known  as  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Scene;  Curtain  goes  up  to  reveal  the  interior  of  a  fashionable  ladies  clothing 
store  circa  mid-1930's.  Dresses  and  coats  are  on  mannequins  and  special  display 
hangers,  not  on  racks  like  in  a  cheaper  clothing  store.  In  the  rear  of  the  store 
is  a  large  desk  at  which  an  elderly,  dignified  lady  with  her  hair  in  a  bun  and 
dark-rimmed  glasses  works  at  the  pile  of  invoices  on  the  desk.  This  is  the  owner 
of  Milady's  Botique,  Mrs.  Evans. 

The  one  saleslady  on  duty,  Miss  Montiece,  is  to  stage  front,  where  she  is 
just  finishing  unpacking  the  last  of  the  new  winter  coats  that  arrived  that  morning. 
It  is  5:30  p.m.,  a  half  hour  before  the  shop  closes  for  the  night. 

A  little  silver  bell  tinkles  as  the  shop  door  opens  and  a  plain-looking  woman 
enters  the  store  and  looks  around,  hesitantly. 

MISS  MONTIECE.  (bustling  toward  the  shopper.  )  May  I  help  you? 

MRS.  JOHNSON,   (looking  around)  Why,  yes,  yes  you  can.  I  need  a  new  winter 
coat.  Mr.  Johnson  insists  that  I  pick  out  a  new  one  immediately. 
He  says  this  one  is  looking  too  common  anymore,   (she  walks  over  to 
the  new  winter  coats  on  display  and  begins  to  look  at  them.  ) 

The  smile  on  Miss  Montiece' s  face  has  become  a  little  fixed  and  she  is  nerv- 
ously pushing  at  the  coats,  visibly  agitated.  (con't.  ) 
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(THE  OTHER  WOMAN,   con't.) 

MRS.   JOHNSON.      Oh,   here's  just  the  type  of  a  coat  I  like.      It   fits  me  well, 
don't  you  think,  Miss  Montiece?   (She  pulls  an  inexpensive- looking 
little  brown  tweed  coat  from  its  hanger  and  holds  it  up. ) 
MISS  MONTIECE.      (growing  more  nervous)     Oh,  ma 'rag,   you  really  should  try  on 
something  more  colorful.     Perhaps  this  lovely  fur  would  do  nicely. 
(She  takes  down  a  bright  red  coat  with  a  black  fur   collar  and 
holds  it  up  for  Mrs.   Johnson  to  slip  tnto.  ) 
MRS.   JOHNSON:     No,   no,  Miss  Montiece.     This  will  never  do.     It's  just   not  me, 
and  it  doesn't   go  all  well  with  my  streaked  hair  and  my  figure 
that  has  seen  a  better  day,    now  does  it?      (She  turns  laughingly 
toward  Miss.  Montiece,   who  is  standing  there,  wide-eyed,   with  one 
hand  over  her  open  mouth,   almost   ready  to  cry. ) 
MRS.   JOHNSON,      (concerned)     Why,  Miss  Montiece,   whatever  is  the  matter? 

Have  I   said  something  wrong? 
MISS  MONTIECE.      (Recovering  her  composure  somewhat.)     Oh,   no,  Mrs.   Johnson, 
it's   just  that   I've  had  such  a  busy  day  and  I'm  tired.     Please 
excuse  me.      (She  finishes  rather  quietly  and  begins  to  hang  up 
the  red  coat,  ) 
MRS.   JOHNSON.     Well,   then,    let  me  make  my  purchase  and  I'll  be  on  ray  way 
so  that  you  can  close  up  and  go  home  to  rest,   you  poor  thing. 
(She  picks  up  the  plain,   brown  tweed  coat  and  holds  it   out  to 
Miss  Montiece.  )     Would  you  please  put  this  on  Mr.   Johnson's 
charge  and  wrap  it  up  for  me? 
MISS  MONTIECE.      (Again  becoming  visibly  upset,    stands  and  practically 

wrings  her  hands,   shuffling  her  feet  as  if  uncertain  if  she  should 
take  the  coat.)     Oh,    forgive  me,  Mrs.   Johnson,   I  don't  know  what 
to  say, 
MRS.   JOHNSON,    (staring)     Well,   whatever  is  the  matter,   Miss  Montiece?     Tell 
me.     You  know  we  have  known  each  other  a  long  time.     I'm  sure 
that  whatever  is  wrong  can  be  taken  care  of. 
MISS  MONTIECE.     My  dear,    I  am  so  upset,    I  don't  know  what  to  do.      (She 
hesitates,   as  if  thinking  something  over  very  fast   and  then 
squares  her  shoulders  and  takes  a  deep  breath.)     But   I'm  sure  you 
should  be  told.      (And  she  leans   confidently  toward  Mrs.   Johnson 
and  lowers  her  voice.) 
MISS  MONTIECE.     My  last  customer  was  one   of  those  slim,   brassy  blonds,   you 
know,   the  kind  with  too  much  make-up  on  and  with  flashy  clothes 
and  that   look-down-your-nose-at-everyone-look.     You  know  what   I 
mean?     (Seeing  Mrs.    Johnson  nod  with  interest,    she  gains  courage 
and  goes  on.  )       Well,    she  came   in  here  a  little  while  ago  and  tried 
on  a  lot   of  fancy  coats  and  then  picked  out   a  very  .    expensive 
suede  coat   with  a  mink  collar  and  then  she. .. (hesitates )  charged 
it  to  your  husband,  Mrs.   Johnson.      (She  stands  looking  at  Mrs. 
Johnson,    almost   in  tears)     And  here  you  are,    the  good  and  faithful 
wife,   being   deceived,   while  she  flaunts  her  immoral  way  of  life  in 
front   of  everyone.      I... I   just  think  its  awful,   and  I  wanted  you 
to  know. 

Mrs.   Johnson  stands  quite  still  for  a  moment,   and  then  picks  up  the  brown  coat 
and  hands  it  to  Miss  Montiece. 

MRS.    JOHNSON.     Yes,   well,    thank  you  for  telling  me.     I  will  certainly  keep 

that   in  mind.     Now,   please  wrap  this  up  and  charge  it  to  Mr.   Johnson 
too  and  I'll  be   on  my  way  so  that  you  can  close  up. 

Miss  Montiece  wraps  the  coat,   makes   out  a  slip  and  hands  both  to  Mrs.   Johnson, 
who  smiles  a  bit  sadly  and  goes  out  the  door.     Miss  Montiece  walks  slowly  toward 
the  back  of  the  store,   turning  out  the  big  lights  as  she  goes,   until  she  reaches 
the   desk  where  Mrs.   Evans   still  works. 

MISS  MOKTISCE.      Oh,    I  hope  I  did  the  right  thing   just   now. 
MRS.   EVANS,      tfhy,   what   do  you  mean,   Millie,    the  right   thing? 

(con't ) 
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(THE  OTHER  WOMAN,  con't.) 


MISS  MQMTIECE.  Well,  that  nice  Mrs.  Johnson  was  just  in  to  buy  a  new  winter 
coat  and  she  picked  out  such  a  plain,  cheap  one  that  I  felt  sorry 
for  her.  You  know,  after  the  other  woman  came  in  earlier  and 
charged  a  suede  to  Mr.  Johnson  too.  I  just  couldn't  stand  to 
think  of  how  she  was  being  deceived,  so  I  told  her  about  her 
husband's  mistress  and  tried  to  get  her  to  buy  a  more  expensive 
coat  too.  After  all,  why  should  that  cheap  hussy  have  it  all? 


Mrs.  Evans  gets  to  her  feet  so  rapidly  that  her  chair  tips  over  backwards 
with  a  loud  crash  in  the  quiet  store,  and  she  almost  shouts.  ) 

MRS.  EVANS:  You  did  what?  You  told  her  about  the  other  woman?  Oh,  my  God. 
(She  comes  around  the  desk  towards  Miss  Montiece,  who  shrinks  away 
from  her,  with  her  mouth  open.  )  You  little  fool.  The  first  lady 
is  the  real  Mrs.  Johnson,  the»last  one  is  the  mistress  1 

They  stand  staring  at  one  another  as  the  curtain  slowly  descends. 

The  End. 


THE  REVIVAL 


(anon.  ) 


She  woke  feeling  strangely  apprehen- 
sive.  What  was  bothering  her?  She 
rolled  onto  her  back,  stretched,  and  then 
relaxed  again  staring  at  the  ceiling. 
A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  hot  shower  would 
work  wonders  in  helping  to  organise  her 
now  fragmented  thoughts. 

?Hey,  Barb.  Are  you  up  yet?''  Jim 
called  from  the  bathroom  where  he  was 
finishing  up  his  morning  rituals. 

She  groaned  inwardly.  Damn  it  I  How 
could  anyone  be  so  cheerful  this  time  of 
day?  Probably  a  sign  of  feeblemindedness 
she  thought  disgustedly. 

"Come  on  Barb,  you  know  we  have  to 
leave  by  eight.  We   promised  Mom  we'd  be 
there  on  time.''  There  was  an  edge  in 
Jim's  voice.  He  went  on,  "I  don't  know' 
how  anyone  can  be  so  slow  and  groggy 
every  morning.   If  you  only  knew  what  it 
is  like  trying  to  drag  you  back  into  the 
land  of  the  living  day  after  day.   Some- 
day I'll  just  let  you  sleep  I  You'll  _  . 
probably  miss  the  rest  of  your  life,  but 
I  ^guess  that's  your  problem." 

"O.K.,  I'm  up,  I'm  up,''  she  muttered 
rolling  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  pull- 
ing herself  up  into  a  sitting  position. 
7' /hat  is  this  thing  we're  going  to  any- 
way?" 

Jim  stood  in  the  doorway, 
kind  of  special  service  Mom's 
having.  They  only  do  it  once  a  year  and 
it's  really  important  to  her.   I  didn't  '. 
think  it  would  hurt  us  to  go.   She  was 
sure  happy  when  I  said  we'd  be  there." 

'I  really  don't  mind  going.  God 
knows  she's  done  us  enough  favors.   I 
guess  we  can  do  one  for  her,"  Barb  said. 


"Oh,  some 
church  is 
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She  really  meant  it  too.   So  what  was  it 
about  going  that  was  grating  on  her?  It 
wasn't  the  idea  of  sitting  thru  a  morn- 
ing of  hellfire  and  brimstone.   She  was 
numb  to  that  by  now.   She  had  practically 
cut  her  teeth  on  the  back  of  a  pew. 

She  shuffled  into  the  bathroom  and 
began  to  run  a  bath.   She  watched  herself 
in  the  mirror  while  slipping  her  nite- 
gown  off  her  shoulders  and  letting  it 
fall  into  a  puddle  of  lace  and  nylon 
around  her  feet.  Bearing  four  children 
had  etched  a  maternal  road  map  of 
stretchmarks  across  her  belly.   She 
didn't  really  mind;   they  added  a  certain 
aura  of  usefulness  to  her  looks.  At 
least  her  breasts  were  still  full  and 
firm".   She  was  perhaps  a  little  rounder, 
a  little  softer  but  not  too  bad  for 
thirty-four. 

"Key,  thinking  about  taking  off  some 
of  those  pounds?" 

Barb  jumped.   "Cripes  Jim  you  scared 
me.  And  no,  I  wasn't  thinking  about 
that  at  all!"  Feeling  suddenly  self- 
conscious  and  vulnerable  she  stepped  into 
the  tub  and  drew  the  shower  curtain.   She 
could  hear  Jim  getting  ready  in  the  next 
room.  The  top  dresser  drawer  slid  open 
and  then  closed — he  had  his  sox  and  a 
hanky,  not  the  second  drawer,  it  was  a 
deeper  drawer  and  did  not  slide  in  and 
out  as  easily  as  the  first,   ffhen  she 
heard  it  close  she  knew  he  had  his  shorts 
and  a  t-shirt.  Everything  was  so  pre- 
dictable.  As  if  they  were  following  a 
script.   A  script  entitled  A  Happy 
Marriage.   Just  learn  your  lines  and 
you're  promised  a  happy  ending. 

(con't. ) 


(THE  REVIVAL,    con't. ) 


She  lay  back  in  the  tub,    forcing  the 
steaming  water  up  over  her  shoulders  and 
watching  as   it  ran  down  in  small  silver 
rivulets  around  her  breasts.     Her  mind 
began  to  drift. 

"You're  8  reel  temptation  to  me,    Barb. 
I've  wanted  you  since  the   first  time  I 
met  you." 

Her  response  had  surprised  her. 
'Ive  wanted  you  since  the   first  time  I 
met  you. 

She  opened  her  eyes,    forcing  her  mind 
back  to  the  present.      She  chided  herself 
for  thinking  about    it.     It  was   just   one 
of  those  things.      Something  to  be  forgot- 
ten.     She  couldn't   allow  herself  to  dwell 
on  it. 

There  was  the  usual  hassle  of  getting 
the  kids  up  and  dressed.     The  squabbling 
and  spilling  at  the  breakfast  table 
coupled  with  Jim's  usual  admonitions  of 
''Barb,    if  you  would   just  learn  to  organ- 
ize your  time  these  things  wouldn't 
happen.      Barb,    if  you  would  just  be  more 
forceful  these  kids  would  be  a  lot  easier 
to  handle. 

Once  in  the  car  things  began  to  quiet 
down.     Barb  searched   for  something  to 
say. 

'•'Looks  like   it's  going  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful day.'1' 

'Yeah,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  get  the 
grass  mowed  before  the  neighbors  start 
complaining." 

God,   how   she  hated  small  talk.     But 


washing  the  crowd  with  syncopated  waves 
of  humid  air.     The  smell  of  Avon  cologne 
and  Pond's  face  powder  was  sickeningly 
sweet.     Tall  beehives  of  grey  hair 
captured  in  nets  scattered  with  tiny 
colored  beads,   Bibles,   their  pages  tat- 
tered from  constant  use,    chests  bearing 
rectangles  with  a  cheery  "HI,    I'M  SO  AND 
SO,   AND  I'M  GLAL  I'M  A  CHRISTIAN!  '     The 
room  was  large  and  barn-like.      A  huge, 
paper  banner  declaring   ''NO  OTHER  DOCTRINE 
hung  from  the  exposed  rafters.     The  only 
decoration  other  than  peeling  paint   and 
cobwebs  were    shiny  plastic  American  flags 
taped  to  the  walls   at   neatly  spaced    '.' 
intervals.     Every  exposed  surface  seemed 
gritty  and  dusty.     Vi/hat   ever  happened  to 
'Cleanliness   is  next  to  Godliness  '  she 
wondered? 

The  service  proceeded   just   as  she  knew 
it  would.      Several  rousing  hymns'  wSre^led 
by  a  pink  cheeked  man  who  declared  every 
song  sounded  better  than  the  one  before, 
and  everyone  must  be  right  with  the  Lord 
because  they  sounded   just  simply  inspired  I 
Then  a  prayer  asking  the   "'All  Mighty  to 
give  us  insight  and  bless  each  one  of  us 
that  we  might  be  moved  by  his    Spirit  to- 
day."    It  was  all  so  familiar,    she  began 
to  tune  out  the  preacher   and   study  the 
people  around  her.      which  one  would  be 
moved  today?     How  would  they  even  know 
when  they  were  being  moved???     She  glanced 
down  at  the  program  in  her  hands  and  her 


,  eyes   fell   on  the  verse  printed  in  large 
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letters  at  the  top,     'I  sat  down  under  His 

shadow  with  great  delight.     Gome  ye  your-' 


there  wasn't  much  else  to  say 

She  reached  over  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  thigh.     He  glanced  up   and  smiled, 
Hey,   you  don't  look  half-bad  today.      I 
really  wish  you  would  think  about   doing 
something  different  with  your  hair, 
though.      That   style   just   doesn't   do  much 
for  you,   you  know?' 

She  turned  her  head  and  watched  as  the 
fields   and  fences   flew  by, 

'You  are   so  beautiful.      Hot   just   out- 
side beautiful,    but   inside  too.''     She 
could  feel  him  touching  her.      "God,    your 
breasts   are  magnificent!" 

The   car  leaned  sharply  as   it   turned   in- 
to the  parking  lot. 

"".Tell,    it's  hard  to  believe,   but  we 
actually  made  it  here  on  time."     Jim 
smiled   at  his  own  comment. 

Barb    felt  her  stomach  tighten.      She 
had  been  right  this  morning.     Predict- 
able,  her  life  was  predictable.     That's 
what  was  eating  at   her.     The   next  hour 
seemed  like   a  re-run  and   she  hadn't  even 
lived  through  it  yet. 

The   children  were  shepherded   off  to 
greener  pastures  while  Jim  led  Barb  to  a 
place  near  the  front.      Once   seated,    Barb 
leaned   back  and  let   it   all  soak  in. 

The  rented  hall  was  alreadj*-  hot.      Two 
"> ■--i-v»   ,*•<.&■*•   moved    sfretMjj.ly    hack  and    forth, 


selves  and  REST  A  WHILE."     She  couldn't 
believe  what   she  had  just   read.     REST  A 
WHILE"!.'    It  was  like  a   joke,    so  the  All 
Mighty  had  a  sense  of  humor  after  all. 
She  closed  her  eyes  as   if  in  prayer  and 
let  her  mind  wander. 

"where  do  you  want  to  go?" 
"I  don't  know.      I've  never  done  this 
before." 

'.veil,    I  know  a  place.     It's  out   of 
town,      I  think  that's  probably  the  safest 
thing  to  do.      Is  that  alright   with  you?" 
"Sure,   I  mean,   what   ever  you  think  is 
best."     She  was  beginning  to  feel  almost 
detatched,   as  if  she  were  viewing  this 
whole  episode  as  a  b3^stander.      (An  inno- 
cent  bystander?  ) 

They  drove   in  silence.      (That  did  you 
talk  about  at  a  time  like  this?     They  had 
promised  each  other  no  commitments,   nc 
strings  attached.      So  the  usual  prelude 
of  "1  love  you,"  or  even  "I  really  care 
about   you  a  lot,"  would   be  going  back  on 
her  word.     It  would  be  out   of  line.     Keep 
it  light.     How  about    "Gee,   a  funny  thing' 
happened  to  me   on  my  way  to  commit   adul- 
tryi"     No,   she  couldn't  admit  to  it   even 
as  she  was  on  her  way  to  do  it. 

'Well,  this  is  it.  It's  not  the 
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HoXiday  Inn,    but  it's  out  of  the  way   and 

(con't } 


(THE  REVIVAL,    con't) 

that's  what  we  want.     Right?1'     She  looked 
out  her  window   at  the  small  somewhat 
desolate  looking  motel.     The  pink-and- 
green  neon  sign  flashed   "REST-A-WHILS. . . 
VACANCY. 

"Don't  you  wonder  how  they  name  these 
places?  she  asked.      "From  the   looks  of  .v.,. 
this  place  PLAY- A -WHILE  or  even  SCREW- A- 
WHILE  would  have  been  more  appropriate'.  ' 

"Hey,   we  can  leave  if  you  want  to." 

'!>>o,   I'm  sorry.      I  guess  I'm  nervous. 
I'll  wait  here  while  you  get  us  a  room.:? 

"That   followed  was  every  fantasy  she'd 
ever  had.     He  was  so  very  gentle,    stroking 
her,   talking  softly  to  her  as  he  kissed 
her  lips,    her  breasts. .God,    she  wanted 
him... then  he  was  on  her,   in  her,   thrust- 
ing,  pounding,   exploding... 

A  low  moan  escaped  her  lip's,   building 
into  a  wail-  "'Oh  Jesus.     You're  so  good'.'" 

"Amen  sister.     Praise  the  Lord!"'  some- 
one replied. 

Then  another  ''Praise  Jesus'. " 

"'Amen,   the  Spirit's  upon  us  alii" 


She  raised  her  head  slowly,   not  quite 

comprehending  what  was  happening.     Her 
face  felt  flushed  and  sweat  was  running 
down  her  forehead. 

The  preacher  was  shouting  his  closing 
prayer  over  the  spirit-filled  mayhem. 

"Oh,   we   just  thank  you  Jesus  for  send- 
ing us  your  §pirit  today.     For  opening 
our  sister's  heart  to  you  letting  her 
lead  us  to  youi     Amen,   Amen!" 

People  began  standing  up  and  milling 
around.     Barb  stumbled  out   of  her  chair 
and  went   straight  for  the  door.     When 
Jim  finally  caught  up  with  her  he  took 
her  hand  and  squeezed  it.      "Oh,   Barb,   I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  your  face  in 
there.     You  looked  like  you  were  in 
Heaven." 

"Well,  I  guess  for  a  minute  I  was," 
she  said  smiling  slowly,  "For  a  moment 
I  truly  was." 
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I  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  going 
on.  My  Daddy  had  gone  away,  they  said. 
A  lot  of  people  came  to  our  house  with 
food  and  flowers  and  they  talked  in  whis- 
pers.  I  never  could  quite  hear  what  they 
said.  Everytime  I  came  near  them  they 
would  stop  their  whispering  and  hang  their 
heeds,  shaking  them  back  and  forth.  I 
guess  they  thought  since  I  was  only  seven 
years  old  I  wouldn't  understand. 

A  week  or  so  later,  after  my  Daddy  had 
gone  away,  the  moving  man  •eme  and  moved 
all  our  things  to  Grandma's  house  on 
Pearson  street.  I  remember  how  my  mom 
cried  and  how  my  Grandma  held  my  hand 
sternly  as  I  walk^gd  up  her  step. 

"This  is  your  home  now,  Joey,  she  said. 
You  mustn't  bother  j^our  mother  with  any 
more  silly  questions.  You 'hear?''" 

■f   didn't. "really  .feel  they  were  silly 
questions.   I  just  asked  her  where  my  dad 
was  and  how  come  we  had  to  move.   Event- 
ually I  just  stopped  wondering  why  we 
moved,  but  I  never  quite  gave  up  on  where 
my  father  went.  From  time  to  time  I 
would  question  my  mother  but  she  was  al- 
ways too  busy  to  answer  and  she  was  hard- 
ly ever  home  any  more,  anyway. 

I  began  to  fill  my  time  exploring 
Grandma's  house.  It  was  really  kind  of 
fun  to  live  there,  with  all  its  rooms; 
a  big  study  filled  with  books  and  brass 
spittoons,  a  wine  cellar,  a  coal  cellar, 
a  big  dining  room  and  a  small  dining 
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roora.     We  always  ate  in  the  small  dining 
room  and  I  never  did  know  why  there  was 
a  big  dining  room.     The  house  had  one 
of  those  spiral  staircases  with  the  long 
winding  bannister  that   could  get  you 
downstairs  twice  as   fast   as  the  steps. 
Whenever  I  got  tired  of  exploring,    or 
running  up  the  stairs  to  slide  down  the 
bannister,   I  would  drag  my  sled  out  and 
take  off  down  the  steep  curTing  hill  in 
front   of  Grandma's  house. 

There  was  always  someone  coming  to 
Grandma's.     If  it  wasn't  the  grocery  boy 
or  the  ironing  lady,   or  the  cleaning 
lady;    it  was  the  ice  man  or  the  bread 
man.      But  my  favorite  day  was  the  one 
they  delivered  the   coal.     Mr.  Torrone 
came  every   other  Friday.     He  would   let 
me   jump  up   on  his  big  truck  where  I  would 
watch  the  coal  tumbling  down  the  chute 
and  disappear   into  the  coal  cellar.     He 
would  laugh  and  tell  me  stories  as  the 
coal  crashed  and  banged  its  wa3r  into  the 
cellar.     He  was  the  only  person  who 
didn't  treat  me  like  I  was  in  the  way. 
One  day,    when  I  knew  that  winter  was 
nearing  its  end,  Mr.  Torrone  warned  me 
about  another  person  who  would  be  coming 
to  the  house. 

"Don't  you  run  out  and  say  hello  to 
Mr.  Rag  Man  the  way  you  come  runnin'   to 
me.     He  might  just  toss  you  in  with  his 
rags  and  you'll  be  gone   forever,"  he 
said  forebodingly. 

(con't.  ) 
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I  dreaded  the  coming  of  summer  because 
then  I  knew  Mr.  Torrone  wouldn't  be  back 
till  the  end  of  September,     As  the  days 
grew  warmer  he  came  less  and  less;      fin- 
ally he  didn't  come  at  all. 

By  this  time,  my  tutor  had  gone  where- 
ever  tutors  go  in  the   spring,   and  I  met 
some  friends.     Grandma  would  let  me  out- 
side to  play  more  often,   so  when  everyone 
came  home   from  school  I  headed  off  down 
the  hill  to  play  cowboys  and  indians  or 
war. 

It  was  on  a  bright  summer  day  that  I 
heard  the  words  that  would  haunt  me  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

''Rags  for  sale.     Rags   for  sale,  "he  said 
in  a  deep  gutteral  voice. 

I  stood,   shaking,   behind  the  old  oak 
tree  and  prayed  he  wouldn't   see  me.      I 
remembered  Mr.  Torrone 's  warning;     fear 
engulfed  me.      I  watched  his   old  grey 
speckled  nag  pulling  his  cart  up  the  steep 
hill.     The  cart   creaked  and  groaned  as  it 
made  its  way  to  the  top  and  then  it 
stopped. 

Peering  from  underneath  his  brown 
grease-spattered  hat,   he  surveyed  the 
property  in  front  of  him.     Ke  was  old, 
with  a  face  that  showed  the  agony  of  pov- 
erty.    His  stubbly  beard  was  the  color 
of  slushy  snow  and  he  had  one  gold  tooth 
that  glittered  in  the   summer  sun.     His 
clothes  looked  like  they  belonged  to  the 
cart,   his  jacket  was  spotted  with  soot, 
and  his  pants  were   in  tatters.     He  had  one 
black  ugly  butt  of  a  cigar  stuck  in  his 
mouth  and  he  kept   one  repulsively  filthy 
finger  curled  around  it. 

He  only  stopped  for  a  minute  and  then 
he  bagan  his  haunting  refrain. 

"'Rags  for  sale.      Rags   for  sale,"  he 
hollered  as  he  slapped  his  reins  together. 
I  watched  him  slowly  plod  his  way  down 
the  street  and  heard  him  repeat   "Rags  for 
Sale"  over  and  over  again. 

Jimmy  came  running  up  the  street. 
'Did   ja  see  him?     Did  ja  see  him?     he 
asked   somewhat  out  of  breath.       Ugly,   uh? 
My  father  says  they  should  put  him  away. 
Beggars  like  him  just  ain't  no  good." 

"The  Rag  man  ain't  nothin',"'  I   said 
bravely.      ;?Ee's   just   some  old  mas." 

"You  don't  know,   do  ya?'1  asked  Jimmy. 
;1vnow  what?;'  I  replied  timidly. 
"The  Rag  man,   he  took  your  daddy  away 
and  your  dad  ain't   never  came  back.     My 


cart,"     Jimmy  chanted  as  he  ran  down  the 
hill. 

I  felt  the  hot  tears  running  down  my 
face  as  I  ran  and  hid  in  the  bushes  in 
front   of  the  house.     I  cried   for  my 
mother.     I   cried  for  myself,    but  mostly 
I  cried  because  ray  dad  was  gone.     I  knew 
then  I  had  to  find  him. 

"I'll  show  you  Jimmy  Conte,     I'll 
show  them  all,"  I   shouted  out   loud. 

I  had  to  wait   a  week  before  I  heard 
that  refrain  again. 

"Rags  for  sale.     Rags  for  sale." 
I  could  hear  the  clop,   clop,    clop  of 
the  horses'  hooves  as  they  slowly  climbed 
the  cobblestone  hill.     I  stood,   hiding 
behind  the  oak,   knowing  he  wouldn't  see 
me.      I  had  my  plan  worked  out.     Jimmy 
and  Toby  had  taught  me  how  to  be  a  good 
Indian.     I  knew  if  I  moved  quickly  and 
quietly,   the  Rag  man  wouldn't  know   I  was 
in  his  cart. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
he  stopped,    looked  around  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  someone  or  something,    and 
then  covered  his  face   in  his  hands. 
This  was  my  chance.     Hunched  over  like 
an  indian  brave,   I  ran  as  fast   as  I 
could.      I  only  hoped  I  could  reach  the 
cart  before'  he  saw  me. 

"Whew  I"  I  made  it,   I  thought.      "How 
if  I  can  climb  up   the  wheel  I'll  hide 
myself  under  all  those  rags  and  he  won't 
know   I'm  here." 

Holding  my  breath,    I  stepped  on  to 
the  wooden  wheel.     Slowly  I   climbed  the 
spokes.     I  waited  for  him  to   slap  the 
reins  together.     When  the  horse   jerked 
forward,   I   flung  my  body  onto  the  pile 
of  rags.     I  dug  through  the  heap  and  wig- 
gled my  body  doj?n  under  the  rags. 

I  lay     very  still  for  a  long  time. 
Barely  breathing,   I  lifted  my  head  out 
of  the  rags.     Cautiously,   and  with  one 
eye  on  the  Rag  man,   I  scanned  the  area. 
I  couldn't  tell  how  far  from  home  I  was 
but  I  knew  I  had   never  seen  this  part   of 
Pearson  street  before. 

To  my  right  was  an  abandoned  school, 
its  windows  half  gone  and  the  playground 
overgrown  with  weeds.     Across  the  street 
stood  an  old  church.      Its   stained  glass 
windows,   missing   in  places,    cast  their 
eerie  shadows  on  the  cracked  and  broken 
sidewalks  below.      Every  once   in  a  while, 
when  the  wind  would  catch   the  bell,   it 


mother  says,  when  you  lived  down  on  Taylor  would  toll  loudly  ,      almost  as  if  it 


street,   before  you  came  to  your  Grandma's 
fancy  house,    they  carried  your  dad  out   in 
a  big  wagon  and  the   Rag  Man' s  the   only 
one  in  town  what's  got  a  wagon,"  he  said 
smartly. 

"They  didn't   carry  my  dad  out   on  a 
wagon.      He   just  went  away  and  he's  comin' 
back.     You  just  wait  and  see,"     I  replied 
sarcastically. 

"You're   just   a  no  good  fart,    they 
carried  your  da  J  away  in  the  Rag  Man's 


were  moaning  for  all  the  dead  lost  souls. 
Alongside  the  church  was  an  old  apartjmn* 
building.  I  wondered  if  people  liv?^ 
there.  I  saw  lace  curtains,  not  like 
Grandma's  all  starched  and  stiff,  but 
torn  and  limp,  flopping  in  the  swmaer 
breeze. 

But  the  worst   of  all  was  the  dar£, 
dank  alley  between  the  church  and  fie 
building,      pieces   of  paper,    broke.:: 
bottles,    empty  beer  cans,    either  1*1  own 
there  or  thrown  in  by  some  unerring 
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people,  were  now  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  buildings  as  if  they,  too,  were  afraid 
of  what  the  alley  was  hiding. 

Dusk  was  fast  approaching.  I  felt  the 
wagon  turn  left  into  the  alley  and  shudd- 
ered. 

*";hyjdid  I  do  this.   I  never  thought  he 
would  go  here,  where  ever  I  am,'1'  I  cried. 
As  the  wagon  creaked  its  way  into  the 
alley  I  could  see  the  sun  setting  in  the 
west  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.   I  was 
hungry  and  scared.   I  wanted  to  run  for 
hone, but  I  couldn't  get  out  of  the  cart 
and  I  was  lost  anyhow.. 

Suddenly  the  cart  jerked  to  a  stop. 
"Ha,  H.8,   Hal  I've  got  you  now,'5  said 
the  Rag  man  in  a  rasping  voice. 

I  felt  my  eyes  getting  larger  and  lar- 
ger as  he  got  closer  and  closer  to  me. 
The  smell  of  his  body  was  nauseous.   I 
could  feel  the  saliva  rising  in  my  mouth. 
I  wanted  to  throw  up.  Then  I  felt  his 
rough  grimy  hands  on  my  body,  grabbing  me 
and  tearing  me  out  of  this  pile  of  rags. 

''Please,  mister,  don't  hurt  me.   I  only 
came  for  the  ride.   I  don't  mean  no  harm. 
I  was  only  looking  for  my  dad.  please, 
let  me  go,  let  me  go.  Please.''  I  pleaded 
near  tears. 

"I'll  never  let  you  go,"  he.  yelled. 
His  hands  were  grasping  my  throat  so 
tightly  I  began  gasping  for  air  and  cough- 
ing.  Suddenly  I  was  tossed  into  the  air. 
My  body  was  hurling  through  the  air  as  if 
some  unknown  force  was  pushing  it.  Then 
I  felt  myself  smash  into  the  wall.   I 
could  hear  his  laughter.   Terror  filled  my 
every  bone. 

"'You're  mine,  all  mine.  No  one  will 
ever  find  you  again,"  he  cried  menacingly. 
With   all  the  strength  I  had  left  I  scream- 
ed "You  took  my  daddy I     You  took  my  daddy.' 

v'Yes.   I  took  your  precious  father 
after  she  had  killed  him.   Someone  had  to 
take  his  body  away,  '  he  roared. 

"No  one  killed  my  dad.  No  one  killed 
him,''  I  screamed  again  and  again. 

A  door  blew  open  behind  me.   I  could 
hear  it  banging  in  the  wind.  I  turned 
towards  the  sound  and  saw  lights  burning 
in  a  small  cabin.   I  picked  myself  up  off 
the  ground  and  started  running.   I  could 
feel  the  Rag  man's  breath,  breathing  down 
my  neck.  I  raced  through  the  door  and 
slammed  it  shut  just  as  the  Rag  man 
reached  for  my  face. 

I  flung  the  wooden  lock  down  and  heard 
it  clank  into  place.   I  turned  slowly, 
swallowing  hard,  and  leaned  on  the  door 
with  my  eyes  closed. 

"Hello,  Joey.  I  knew  you  would  come 
sooner  or  later,''  she  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  honey. 

My  eyes  flew  open  to  see  her  sitting 
there  with  a  smile  on  her  face.   I  had 
never  seen  her  look  like  this  before. 
Her  hair  was  black  and  stringy.  Her  face 
smudged  with  dirt,  her  eyes  wide  and  wild 
looking,  and  her  lips  a  crimson  red. 


Her  arms  were  beckoning,. me.  towards  her. 
I  felt  her  wide  encompassing  cape 
surround  me. 

"The  Rag  man  took  my  daddy  away  and 
now  he  wants  me,  too.''  I  cried,  forget- 
ting my  terror. 

'ITo,  Joey.   I  wanted  you, and  your 
daddy  wanted  you  but  the  Rag  man  doesn't 
want  you.  He  only  wants  your  clothes," 
she  said  in  a  lilting  voice. 

It  was  then  I  saw  the  shiny  glint  of 
steel  as  she  pulled  the  scissors  from  her 
cape . 

"I  promised  the  Rag  man  your  clothes, 
Joey,  so  come  here,  let  me  take  your 
clothes." 

Mesmerized,  I  felt  my  pants  being 
torn  away  and  my  shirt  cut  into  shreds. 

"The  Rag  man  is  outside,"'  I  cried 
weakly.   "He  wants  me." 

''Don't  worry,  Joey,"  she  said  softly. 

When  I  looked  into  her  face  her  eyes 
had  a  blank  wandering  look. 

I  didn't  feel  like  I  was  standing  on 
the  floor.  When  I  looked  down  I  «./  •'• 
couldn't  find  my  feet.   I  went  to  feel 
for  my  legs  but  I  didn't  have  any  arms. 
when  I  looked  up  to  her  face  again,  I 
knew  my  mother  was  insane. 

She  had  made  me  into  a  rag. 

I  had  a  mind  but  no  body. 

She  tossed  me  out  the  door  where  the 
Rag  man  was  waiting  greedily  to  throw  me 
into  his  cart.  This  time  I  heard  wail- 
ing and  sobs  coming  from  the  torn  cloth. 
All  these  rags  were  human  just  like  me. 

"Oh,  Joey,  you  tool  I  didn't  want 
them  to  get  you  too,"  the  grey  flannel 
rag  said. 

I  had  finally  found  my  father. 

And  then  that  haunting  refrain: 
"Rags  for  sale.  Rags  for  sale." 
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It  was  8:01  in  the  morning  when  Bob 
Murphy  awoke.     Today  he  would  begin 
hitch-hiking  to  California. 

Bob  was  in  the  process  of  packing 
everything  he  could  when  Mrs.   Murphy 
walked  into  the  room.      "Bob,    she  said. 
"Won't  you  please  think  some  more  about 
this  trip  before  you  go?     It's  all  been 

so  fast your  deciding  to  hitch-hike." 

But  Mom,   I'm  really  able  to  take   care 
of  myself.     After  all,   I'm  not  a  child. 
I'm  eighteen  years  old  now."' 

"How  will  you  be  able  to  carry  every- 
thing you  need  in  that  old  sleeping  bag? 
I  really  wish  your  Father  hadn't  washed 
his  hpnds  of  the  whole  thing.     Maybe  if 
he'd  tried  harder  he  could  have  talked 
you  out   of  this.      I'm  really  upset.  ' 

But  just  like  a  mother  she  started  to 
help  him  pack,  bringing  a  toothbrush  and 
toothpaste  from  the  bathroom. 

Bob  wasn' t  working  now ,   that ' s  why  he 
had  the  time  to  leave  on  such  a  venture. 
But  he  had  saved  about  .;";200  from  his 
last   job,    after  school  let   out.     This 
was  all  the  money  he  had  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  enough  for  food  and  lodging. 
In  any  event,    it  would  have  to  be  enough. 
Again  Mrs.  Murphy  pleaded.       You  know, 
you've  never  hitch-hiked  so  far  before. 
It  could  be  dangerous.     You  never  know 
who  will  pick  you  up.     Maybe  no  one  will 
and  you'll  be  out   or.  the  road  at  night, 
cold  and  tired. '' 

r0h,   Mom,    please  don't   start  that 
again,''  replied  Bob.       'I'll  be  fine.     You 
know,   I  really  enjoy  meeting  new  people, 
that's   the  main  reason  for  hitch-hiking. 
Besides,    I'm  taking  my  guitar  to  keep  me 
company  in  between  rides.     Just  think  of 
it.     I'll  be  the  only  kid  in  this  town 
to  have  hitch-hiked  5000  miles,    there  and 
back. " 

It    all  seemed  like  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture to  Bob  and  nothing  was  going  to 
change  his  mind.     He  needed  the   freedom 
that   such  a  trip  could  bring.     At  home 
his  Father  was  always  criticizing  him. 
He  never  seemed  to  do  anything  right. 
It  had  gotten  so  bad  that  his  father  had 
stopped  talking  to  him.     They  just  didn't 
understand  him.     He  needed  the   freedom  to 
make  decisions  without  being  criticized. 

After  an  hour  of  gathering  his  belong- 
ings together  and  saying  goodbye,   Bob 
walked  to  Route   57,   the  highway  close  to 
his  home.     It  was  cool  outside  and  the 
weeds  covered  with  the  morning  dew  made 
Bob's  shortcut  to  the  highway  a  catas- 
trophe,   twice   stumbling  along  the  way. 

With  grass   stains  on  his   rear  and 
jeans  wet  up  to  his  knees,    Bob  raised  his 
thumb  for  the   first  ride.      Only  five 
minutes   later  an  elderly  man,    about  60 
years   old  in  Bob's  estimation,    nulled 
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his  car  to  the   side  of  the   road.      v'V/ant 
a  ride?'  he  said.      :'Sure  do,''  Bob  answer- 
ed,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  slid  onto 
the  front   seat.     He  threw  his  sleeping 
blanket  onto   the  back  seat   as  the  car 
went  back  on  the  highway  again. 

The  gentleman  said  very  little.      vlTice 
day,  '  or  some    such  remark  was  all  that 
was  said,    as  the  man  never  looked  towards 
Bob  while  conversing.      "Where's  your 
destination,    son?''     asked  the  man  after 
a  long  period  of  silence.     Bob  hesitated 
for  a  few  seconds.     If  he  said  California 
maybe  the  man  would  think  that  he  was 
crazy,    for  it's  so  far  away.     The  old  man 
finally  looked  at  him,   with  a  look  that 
suggested  he  was  sorry  he'd,  picked  Bob 
up.     Bob  finally  said,    "California,"  and 
explained  his    situation,   and  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  relax. 

Bob  wondered  to  himself,    "Why  did'  he 
pick  me  up?     This  is  the  worst  ride  I've 
ever  been  on  and  it  had  to  be  the  first 
one  on  my  trip.     What  a  poor  way  to 
start.     Next  time  I'll  try  a  different 
approach."7 

The  next  ride  was  on  a  truck  carrying 
old  batteries.      'What  do  they   do  with  all 
of  these  batteries?''  asked  Bob. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  truck  driver  re- 
plied.     -'Probably  they're  recycled.5'     The 
radio  was  playing  loud  and  it  made  con- 
versation a  little    difficult,   and  after  a 
while  Bob  gave  up.     When  the  truck  driver 
drove   off  on  a  ramp,   Bob  jumped  out   and 
raised  his  thumb  again. 

The  very  next  car  stopped.       'What 
luck,;'  thought  Bob.     There  were  two  men 
in  the  car,    both  about   25  years  old.     He 
got   in  and  they  drove  west   on  Route   70. 

"Where  you  go in'   kid,    runnin'   away 
from  home?"  the  larger  one  with  the  blonu 
hair  said. 

Bob  quickly  replied,    "Ho,    just  taking 
a  trip  to  California  that  I've  planned 
for  a  long  time.     I'm  not  a  kid.     I'm 
well  over  eighteen,"  which  wasn't  quite 
true. 

Bob  was  only  with  them  ten  minutes  cr 
so  when  they  began  playing  with  a  gun. 
•Vow,    let  me  out,"'  Bob  thought.     He'd  al- 
ways been  afraid  of  guns.     His  fa the >  &&>' 
taught  him  that.     But  he   remained  silev;, 
hoping  they  would  soon  si  or   up   and  Is? 
him  out.     The  driver,    a  tall, "thin,    a**" 
faced  fellow,   was  laughing  really  lo# 
now.      "He's  going  to  California,   Dar^* 
How  about  that,    so  are  we.     You've  Bci  ' 
ride  all   the  way.     How  about  that,   Jti*^' 
Bob's  stomach  began  to  turn.      :'i;sy>c 
they're  going  to  rob  me  and  dump  r&  i'  a 
ditch,"  he  thought.     But  he  was  cU^':\ 
enough  not  to  say  anything  to  that   effect. 
He  said,    "Gee,   that's  swell,   th*^"  a 
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lot."     But  all  he  could  think  of  was  how 
to  get   out   of  that  car  in  one  piece. 

At   last  Bob  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he'd  have  to  wait  until  evening, 
when  they  stopped  to  sleep.     Then,   he 
would  slip  away  into  the  night.     Better 
still,    if  they  went  to  a  restaurant  he 
might  have  a  chance. 

Hours  later,   after  darkness  had  set  in 
Larry,   the   name   of  the   driver,    said  he 
was  hungry  end  told  of  a  town  a    few  miles 
ahead  where  they  could  stop  to  eat.     Bob 
agreed  that  he   also  was  famished.      Soon 
he  might  get  a  chance  to  disappear. 

/hen  they  arrived  in  the  town,   Larry 
pulled  into  a  large  drive-in  restaurant. 
Unfortunately  for  Bob's  plans,    a  girl 
came  to  the   car  window  and  took  the 
orders.     After  finishing  off  a  couple  of 
burgers  and  fries,    Larry  said,    "well,   I'm 
full  and  kind   of  tired.      Lave,    why  don't 
you  drive  for  awhile?  ' 

At  first  Bob  felt  utter  disappointment, 
then  he   consoled  himself  with  the   thought 
that  maybe   the  gun  didn't  mean  anything. 
It  might  not   even  be  loaded,    and  after 
all,   they  hadn't  said  anything  so  far 
that  would   suggest   they  intended  to  use 
it  in  any  way.     Feeling  a  little  better 
after  this  thought,   Bob  settled  back  in 
the   seat   and   closed  his   eyes   for  a  while. 

They  had  been  making  pretty  good  time 
and  were   several  states  sway   from  home 
already.      He  must  have   dozed  off  for  a 
while  because  when  he  awoke  it  was  early 
morning.     They  had  not   stopped  to  sleep 
but   had  obviously  gassed  the  car  up  and 
Bob  slept   right  through  it . 

Dave  had  a  bag  with  several  packages 
of  chips  and  candy  from  a  machine   in  the 
gas   station.      He  threw  some  in  the  back 
for  3ob.     'Guess  we  won't   be  stopping   for 
breakfast,   huh?'   asked  Bob.      "No,    eat 
some  of  that    junk  and  we'll  stop  later,"' 
said  Lave. 

Larry,    who  had  been  asleep,   woke  up 
and  seemed  quite   rested  for  sitting  up 
all  night.     They  talked  and  joked  around 
saying  what  great   fun  they'd  have  in 
California.      Larry  said  that  the   state 
was  loaded  with  beautiful   girls  and  all 
kinds   of  easy  money.     Bob  asked,    T"rfhat 
is  easy  money?'''     Dave   said  that   before 
they  get   to  California  he'd  know. 

Bob  didn't  know  at  this  point  which 
one  had  the  gun.      It  was  hard  to  tell 
sitting   in  the  car. 

After  a  while  they   stopped  for  food 

at   another  drive-in  and  Larry   said  he 

was  a  little   short   and  would  Bob  loan  him 

a   few  bucks.     Bob   opened  his  wallet   and 

Dave  took   it   out   of  his  hands.      "Sure  he 

will,"  Dave   said.       'We  share  and   share 

alike,    don't  we,   Bob?"     Bob  said,     'But 

that's   everything  I  have  and  I'll  need   it 

for  California.1'     Larry  replied  that  they 

would  pay  him  back  later.     They  kept   his 

wallet   and  matters  were   rapidly  getting 

worse. 
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Evening  came  fast  and  Bob  said  he'd 
like  to  stop  at  a  gas  station  for  a  few 
minutes.  Later  they  pulled  into  a  small 
out  of  the  way  station.  Bob  went  to  the 
restroom  and  Dave  followed.   It  seemed  » 
as  though  he  would  never  be  alone.  As 
they  walked  back  to  the  car  Dave  suggest- 
ed that  Bob  might  drive  and  Larry  agreed. 
So  Bob  slipped  in  back  of  the  wheel  with 
Larry  up  front  and  Dave  in  back.  Larry 
showed  no  sign  of  a  gun  so  Bob  assumed 
Dave  had  it. 

Dave  spotted  a  store  in  one  of  the 
bigger  towns  and  went  in  while  Larry  and 
Bob  remained  in  the  car.   Bob  asked  to 
go  in  too  but  Larry  said  no  in  a  voice 
that  denied  questioning.  Dave  came  out 
later  with  a  couple  of  western  style 
hats  and  a  pair  of  boots  that  looked 
very  expensive.   "I  suppose  I  bought  all 
of  this,  '  Bob  thought,  but  said  nothing. 

They  stopped  again  later  and  this 
time  Larry  went  in  and  Dave  stayed  with 
Bob  in  the  car.  Larry  made  several  pur- 
chases that  must  have  cost  a  bundle. 
''At  this  rate,''  thought  Bob,  'my  money 
won't  last  very  long.'' 

The  following  day  brought  with  it  no 
stops  other  than  gas  and  food  from 
drive-ins.  Bob  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  would  be  with  them  all  the  way 
to  California,  like  it  or  not. 

Several  times  they  discussed  money. 
Larry  it  seemed  did  most  of  the  planning 
and  Bob  concluded  that  Dave  was  the 
heavy.   r'We*re  going  to  need  some  bread 
pretty  soon,  Larry.  Cot  any  ideas?', 
said  Dave.   "C-ive  me  some  time  to  think 
on  it  and  I'll  come  up  with  something.  ' 
Most  of  the  talking  and  making  plans  was 
done  in  the  back  seat  while  Bob  was 
driving.  They  talked  low  and  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  hear,  but  he  felt  some- 
thing was  being  planned.  Just  what  it 
was  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  at  this 
point . 

Much  later,  when  they  were  passing 
through  a  town  and  Bob  was  still  driving 
Larry  told  him  to  stop  at  a  new  looking, 
gas  station.   The  tank  was  half  full 
but  Larry  said  that  they  might  as  well 
fill  up  while  he  got  some  cigarettes. 
The  attendant  filled  the  tank  and  went 
in  to  the  register  to  collect  for  the 
gas.   Larry  followed  him  in  to  get  some 
cigarettes,  or  so  he  said.   Bob  and  Lave 
sat  in  the  car.  Looking  through  the 
station  window  Bob  saw  Larry  take  out 
the  gun.   Suddenly  the  attendant  threw 
something  at  Larry  and  ran  to  the  back. 
Dave,  who  also  saw  this,  ran  out  of  the 
car  and  into  the  station  to  help  Larry. 
Bob,  frightened  completely,  sat  be- 
hind the  wheel,  but  only  for  a  second  or 
two.   Quickly,  he  started  the  car  and 
pushed  the  accelerator  pedal  down  all 
the  way.  The  tires  skidded,  but  off  he 
went,  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  had  no 
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money,   but  at  least  a  full  tank  of  gas. 
''What   should  I  do?''  he  wondered."     Should 
I  head  back  towards  home  or  go  on  to 
California?'*     No,   he  couldn't  go  on  with- 
out money.     The  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
head  for  a  town  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
police  and  report  what  had  happened. 
After  all,   this  was-  not  his  car  and  the 
gas  station  attendant  might  be  injured. 

Bob  was  rather  nervous.     This  was 
quite  an  experience  for  him.     The  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  maybe  he  should  have 
listened  to  his   folks.     But   it  sap  too 
late  for  that   now. 

Upon  entering  the  next  town  Bob  stop- 
ped and  asked  a  man  crossing  the  street, 
the  location  of  the  local  police  station. 
"It's  two  blocks  down  and  right  one. 
block,''  said  the  pleasant  faced  man. 

Following  his   directions,   Bob  found  it 
without  any  difficulty,     He  parked  the 
car  and  went   in.     There  were  two  police 
officers  on  duty.      He  went  up  to  the   one 
behind  the   desk  and  said,    "I  want  to  re- 
port a  crime.     At   least,    I  think  it  was 
a  crime/'     The  officer  behind  the  desk 
asked  his  name  and  the  details  of  the 
crime.     Bob  told  him  everything  he  could 
remember,    from  the  time  he  first  got   into 
their  car  up  till  now,   with  the   car  in 
the  police  parking  lot. 

The  officer  went   out  to  read  the 
license  plate  and  then  returned.     He  told 
Bob  to  have  a  seat  and  relax.      Bob  learn- 
ed that  they  made  a  check  on  the  plates 
and  found  that   the  c?r  was  registered  to 
Larry  Jackson,   as  that  was  Larry's  last 
name.     It  was  also  discovered  that  they 
••.'ere  wanted  for  the  suspicion  of  robbery 
in  another  state. 

The  officer  was  busy  for  quite  a  while 
notifying  the   State  Police.     Later,    Bob 
was  to  find  out  that  the  gas  station 


attendant  had  gotten  away,   but   Larry  and 
Dave  had  robbed  the  register  of  all  Its 
money  and  busted  the  place  up,    furious 
that  Bob  had  taken  the  car.     They  were 
apprehended  several  hours  later  by  a 
local  police  squad  that  had  wondered  who 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

The  other  policeman  from  the  station 
asked  Bob  what  he  was  going  to  do.     He 
said  hitch-hiking  was  not  always  the 
safest  way  to  travel  and   suggested  that 
Bob  get  in  touch  with  his  folks.      "I 
hate  to  call  my  folks,"  said  Bob.    'They 
didn't  want  me  to  make  this  trip  in  the 
first  place."     ,fI  know  it's  hard,''  re- 
plied the   officer.      ''But  really  the 
people  who  you  need  most  right  now  are 
your  parents 9and  I'm  sure  they  will  help 
you,    regardless  of  any  previous  problems 
you've  had." 

Hoping  this  was  true,   Bob  called  home, 
for  continuing  on  his  trip  did  not  look 
too  great  to  him.     Bob-  explained  to  his 
parents  and  the  officer  also  talked  to 
them.      It  was  agreed  that  money  would  be 
wired  to  Bob   right  away,    and  his  Dad 
would  drive  out  to  pick  him  up,   even 
missing  work  to  do  so.      "Bob,1"  his 
mother  said,    "<iv©  are  so  grateful  you  are 
not  hurt  and  so  proud  that  you  did  the 
right  thing  in  reporting  this.     I  guess 
you're  really  more  adult  than  your  Dad 
and   I  thought/' 

The  officers  found  a  place  close  by 
where  Bob  could  stay  until  his  Dad  would 
arrive  in  a  couple  of  days.     That  evening 
when  in  bed  he  went  over  everything  that 
had  happened  to  him.     He  thought  how  fun 
it  would  be  to  tell  the  guys  back  home 
all  about  this.     They'd  have  to  believe 
him,    as  his  folks  would  say  it  was  true. 
He  finally  fell  asleep  while  planning 
just  how  he'd  tell  everybody  what   an 
experience  he'd  had. 


2nd  Banana 


The  small,  attractive  brunet  stepped 
into  the  room,  seemingly  unaffected  by  the 
seven  years  that  she  had  spent  as  an  en- 
tertainer. Naturally  she  had  matured 
from  the  young,  eighteen  year  old  who 
just  wanted  to  be  on  stage. 

Her  name  is  Karla  DeVito,  a  local  girl 
from  the  Lincoln-way  area,  now  the  female 
singer  from  a  fast  moving  rock  group  . 
called  'Meat  Loaf.  The  group  is  headed 
by  a  three  hundred  pound,  long  haired 
dynamic  voiced  male  who  goes  by  the  same 
name . 

It  seems  much  of  her  story  was  typical, 
at  least  in  the  beginning.   She  said  she 
appeared  in  several  school  musicals,  sel- 
dom in  the  lead,  from  grammar  school 
through  high  school. 

Vhile  attending  Loyola  University  she 
cuditioned  for  and  won  a  part  in  the 
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Chicago  production  of  "God spell. "   'God- 
spell''  ran  successfully  at  the  Studebaker 
theatre  for  over  a  year. 

'I  got  the  part  with  a  little  talent 
and  a  lot  of  luck,"  she  recalled.  This 
seems  unlikely  as  audiences  now  admire 
her  warm,  full  voice  and  seductive  manner 
while  performing  with  the  flamboyant; 
■Treat  Loaf.  ' 

After  "Godspell''  she  appeared  in  the 
'SI  Grande  Coca  Cola  '  at  the  Playboy 
club  in  Chicago.  This  lasted  for  over 
six  months.  She  was  then  asked  to  join 
the  cast  which  was  moving  to  Los  Angeles 
to  perform  with  Sid  Caesar  in  the  title 
role.   She  declined  the  offer  and  set 
off  to  New  York. 

After  appearing  in  several  theatres 
doing  ;?Hair"  and  other  popular  musicals 
of  the  time  she  attached  herself  to  a 

(con't ) 


(2nd  B/RAliA,  con't  ) 


local  Boston  rock  group  called  "Luna". 

Though  "Luna'  had  a  lot  of  talent, ;' 
Karla  related,  "I  felt,  after  two  years, 
our  chance  of  being  discovered  was  un- 
likely, so  I  auditioned  for  other  rock 
groups  of  which  "Meat  Loaf  '   was  one." 

"Meat  Loaf"  had  just  recorded  an  L.P. 
for  "Epic  Records,"  but  it  was  not  re- 
leased at  that  time. 

The  female  vocalist  had  left  the  group 
for  some  television  work  in  California 
and  they  were  looking  for  a  replacement. 
Karla  x^as  called  to  take  her  place. 

"It  was  quite  a  decision, "  she  said. 
I  hated  to  leave  "Luna  '  as  we  had  all  be- 
come friends  in  the  two  ^rears  together, 
but  finances  were  slim  and  the  future 
doubtful." 

It  was  a  wise  decision  as  big  things 
began  to  happen  after  she  joined  "Meat 
Loaf."  The  L.P.  "Bat  Out  of  Hell"  was 


o'K'I'M1^^ 


released  and  it  caught   on,   and  over  night 
they  were  a  success. 

The  group  was  featured   in  "People  " 
magazine  and  in  television  appearances  on 
"Saturday  Light  Live,"  :?aidnight  opecial" 
and  Don  Kershner's  Hock  Concert.     They 
also  were  booked  all  over  the  states  for 
rock  concerts. 

Although  Karla' s  voice  was  not  used  on 
the  original  L.P.    it  is  her  voice  you 
hear  on  all  of  the  group's  personal 
appearances. 

'Bat   Out   of  Hell '  reached  the  platinum 
sales  category  and  the  group  was  a  hug© 
success. 

"Meat  Loaf"  proceeded  to  feature  Karla 
in  several  of  his  skits.     Her  voice  and 
general  personality  was  an  asset.      She 
captivated  the  audience  with  her  warmth 
and  charm. 

"Things  are  looking  pretty  good  right 
now.     We  are  due  to  cut  another  album  4' 
this  January  and  our  single   "Two  Out   of 
Three  Ain't  Bad"  made  it   to  eleven  on 
Billboards  top  one  hundred." 

1  /e  performed  all  over  Europe  and 
Australia  in  this  last   year.     It's  been 
a  very  enlightning  experience.      I've 
learned  a  gre^t  deal  and  have  even  great- 
er hopes  for  the   future.  ! 

Karla  LeVito,   pretty,   talented  small 
town  girl  going  places. 


JEi  STEM! 


the  wispy  snow 

flowed  snakelike 

floating  gently 

over 

the  wax  paper  surface 

of  the  frozen  creek 

blown  like  smoke 

over  the  ice 

it  seemed  to  go  somewhere 

but  where? 

this  scene 

somehow 

vaguely  reminded  me 

of  something  familiar 

although  i  wasn't  sure 

of 

its  meaning 

it  fascinated  me 
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The  Spiny  Lobs  tar     By:  David  Keith  Anderson 

Although  the  price  of  seafood  skyrockets  daily,  you  can 
still  enjoy  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  delicacies,  the  Fresh- 
water Lobster, 

The  true  lobster  can  be  found  only  in  the  salt  water  of  our 
boardering  seas.   The  only  practi.cle  means  of  catching  this  de- 
licious creature  can  be  quite  costly,  requiring  traps,  Hiving 
equipment,  and/or  a  small  boat. 

The  Freshwater  Lobster,  coaraon.lv  called  the  crayfish,  c^n   be 
found  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  as  far  north  as 
the  Great  Lakes  and  'south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Although  there  are, two  species  of  the  crayfish,  neither  of 
them  is  hard  to  find  or  catch.   Also,"  the  price  is  reduced  great- 
ly because  most  of  the  equipment  can  be  found  around  most  any- 
home  or  shop* 

One  of  the  two  species  can  be  found  in  most  any  fresh-water 
pond,  stream,  or  river.   This  variety  is  usually  the  smallest 
of  this  species  of  crustacean,  measuring  about  one    inch  to  one  and 
one  half  inch  in  length.   He  is  commonly  known  by  most  bottom- 
line  fishermen  as  the  bait  bandit  because  of  his  habit  of  stealing 
the  bait  from  their  lines.   Although  his  main  diet  consists  main- 
ly of  small!  fish,  he  delights  at  the  sight  of  a  fresh  nightcrawl- 
er  or  small  piece  of  br;con. 

Although  there  are  two  methods  of  catching  this  little  bandit, 
one  of  the  most  prescribed  ways  is  to  use  the  old  line  and  hook.. 
Bait  the  hook  with  a  small  piece  of  meat  and  dangle  the  line  in 
the  water  so  that  only  the  hook  lies  on  the  bottom,.   Beoauseof 
the  crayfish's,  keen  sences,  he  will  be  drawn  for  yards  to  the 
location  of  the  bait.   Because  the  crayfish  doesn't  bite  on  the 
hook  itself,  it  is  necessary  tc  watch  the  line  c^*-"© fully.   Some- 
times, the  crayfish  will  hold  onto  the  piece  of  meat  with  one 
pincer  while  eating  it.   Many  times,  the  crayfish  will  walk  or 
swim  backwards,  attempting  to  pull  the  meat  from  the  hook.   This 
is  the  best  sign  that  he  is  interested.   Pull  the  line  in  about 
ten  or  fifteen  inches  and  wait  again.   If  the  same  type  of  move- 
ment of  the  line  occurs  again,  draw  the  line  in  very  slowly  so 
that  the  crayfish,  not  noticing  the  movement,  won't  drop  off  of 
the  line  on  the  way  in,   When  bringing  them  in  accross  the  water, 
keep  them  as  low  as  possible  because  they  seem  to  sence  extreme 
heights  and  drop  back  into  the  water.   Always  allow  for  mistakes 
by  taking  along  a  few  extra  pieces  of  bait. 

The  second  species  of  this  little  scavenger  is  a.  bit  larger, 
measuring  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length*   It  is  also  the 
most  destructive  member  of  the  lobster  family  know  15,  thriving  en- 
tirely upon  the  foilage  of  corn  plants J   One  colony  of  these 
pests  can  destroy  over  an  acre  of  corn  In  one  month.   Because 
this  soecies  of  crayfish  rarely  comes  out  in  the  daylight  hours, 
his  presence  is  most  easily  noted  by  the  large,  volcano-shaped 
mounds  of  dirt,  formed  when  he  burrows  out  his  home  with  his 
fan-shaped  tail.   (See  Illistration  #  1) 

M   1. 
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Again,  there  are  two  methods  of  capturing  this  little  crea- 
ture.  The  first  method  can  be  very    time-consumirig  as  well  as 
tiring.   It  is  known  as  foraging  and  requires  &  strong-beaded  . 
flashlight  and  catchpail. 

Walk,  through  the  cornfield  between  the  hours  of  dusk  and 
dawn  with  the  flashlight  off.   After  stopping,  hold  the  light  in 
a  manner  so  that  the  beam  will  shine  on  the  ground  and  turn  it 
on.   If  at  first  you  don't  see  a  crayfish,  okan  the  ground  that 
is  close  enough  for  you  to  cover  carefully.   In  spotting  a 
crayfish,  you  normally  see  only  the  fiery-red  or  yellow  reflect- 
ion of  his  eyes,   Once  spotting  him,  walk  softly  toward  him. 
never  allowing  the  beam  of  the  flashlight  to  stray  away  frora  him. 
The  light  has  a  startling  effect  at  which  he  will  throw  up  his 
opened  pincers  i 
adversary . 


defense,  placing  them  between  himself  and  his 


(See  Illustration  ff    2) 


srd 


n 


'ftvC\ 


Once  you  have  reas  ied  your  victim,  keep 


le  reaching 
grasp  him  from  the  rear 
fore- f i  n g  e r  and  t  h  u m b . 
far  enough  to  catch  you  then 


blinded  with 
To  pick  him  up, 
the  sides  of  bis  large  shell  with  the 
can  not  bend  his  two  Pincers  back 


for  him  from  the  rear 


.y 


o  t  h  r  i  n  g  t  h  i  s  1  i  1 1 ". 


ft f  tor  c 
and  cover  it 
of  trying  to 

The  second  method  of  capturi 


tightly  with  a  lid 
escape . 


creature,  pxace  hxm  in 
The  crayfish  makes  it 


the  bucket 

a  ha  hit 


g 


this  pest  i 


by  far  tin 


easier  of  the  two.   It  can  also  prove  to  be  the  most-  collective. 
Walk  through  the  bottomlands  of  the  cornfield  before  dark  in 
order  to  find  a  large  colony  of  the  mounds.   Mark  the  area  and 
leave  until  early  that  evening.   Take  note,  however  of  the  sixe 
of  the  ^rea  so  that  yoi,  will  have  the  right  number  of  buckets 
to  cover  the  area.   When  returning,  carrj  with  you  a  small  shovel, 
and  enough  buckets  to  place  one  in  the  center  of  every  ten  or 
fifteen  square  souare  feet  of  the  colony.   Dig  s  hole  deep  enough 
to  place  the  bucket  in  so  that  the  top  rim  is  1  :-vel  with  the 
ground.   After  scattering  the  excess  dirt,  pour  about  one  inch  of 
water  into  the  bottom  of  the  pail.   Crayfish  are  drawn  to  the 
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sent  of  wtter  and  do  most  of  the  rest  of  the  work  for  you.   AH 
that  you  have  to  do  is  go  home  and  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  returning  in  the   morning  to  claim  your  catch.   Then  re- 
turning, however,  tarie  with  you  soma  covers  for  the  bucket:?  so 
that  th.e  cravfish  can  not  escaoe.   Although  this  method  works 


we 


II  ye&r  round,  it  works  even  better  durring  the  dry  seasons. 

Killing  the  crayfish,  presents  no  problem  at  all*   Thj  most 
humane  and  fastest  method  is  to  place  the  crayfish  in  a  large 
bucket  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them.   Although  the  neat 
kills  them  immediately,  leave  them  in  that  batch  of  water  for 
three  minutes  before  draining  the  water*   Immediately,  cover 
them  with  cold  water  so  that  you  don't  cook  them  at  that  moment. 

To  clean  the  crayfish,  grasp  ;the  shelled  back  between  your 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  one  hand  and 'grasp  the  tail  at  the 
aides  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  your  other  hand.   Pull 
the  two  pieces  apart  while  gently  wiggling  them  from  side  to 
side*   After  pulling  the  two  pieces  apart,  discard  the  front' 
half.   Although  there  is  a  small  amount  of  meat  in  the  pincers, 
there  is  normally  too  little  to  bother  with.   Next,  squese  the 
sides  of  the  tail  lightly,  with'only  enough  pressure  to  pop  the 


large  vein  on  the  underside.   The  vein  is  then  removed* 
lilistration  #  h)      Then' rinse  with  cold  water. 


■  (See 


T 


**, 


Because  of  the  various  ways  of  preparing  the  crayfish.,  it 
can  be  used  at  home  as  a  snack,  salad,  or  the  main  course  of  a 
meal,  should  your  catch  be  large  enough-,   While  .camping,  or  on 
a  survival  test,  the  crayfish  can  be  one  meat  source  with  a  high 
nutritional  value. 

Below  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  papular  recipies  used  for 
this  delicious,  little  pest. 

Fried  Orayf ish,,  Tails 

Ingredients:   Tails,  Flour,  Grease 

U t ens i 1 e s :   F r y i n g  pa n,  F o r k 
L    Roll  the  tails  in  the  flour, 
II.   Drop  floured  tails  in  hot  grease, 
HI.  Fry  until  golden  Brown. 

Boiled^C.ray fish  Tails 

Ingredients:   Crayfish 

Utensils:   Pot,  Fork 
X.    Drop  tails  in  boiling  eater,  only  If  the  crayfish  is  whole.?* 
II.   Cook  until  bright;  red. 
LLL.  Remove  Tail 
IV.   Shell  out  meat  and  eat. 


4P~ 
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Japanese  Tompuraed  Tail; 


A. 

8 

B. 

I 

C. 

1 

D. 

1 

EB 

1 

V 

■v    c 

1, 

Ingredients:    A.    2   Slightly  Beaton  eggs 

B.  l/''icp.  Water 

C.  1   cp.  B&scuit  nix 

D.  l/2tsp.  Salt 
B.    l/2tsp.  Monosodium  Glutomate 

F.  l/8tso.  Black  pepper 
Q.    3   eps.  Tails 
H.      Lard 

I*    Mix'  ingredientsA£F  in  a  large  bowl* 

II.  Roil  tails  in  above  mixture. 

III.  Drop  Rolled  tails  into  hot  grease. 

IV.  Fry  until  golden-brown. 

C  ra v fish  Cocktail 

Ingredients:    A.    b1  Tails 

cp.  Tomato  Catsup 
Lemon  juice 

tsp.  Worcestershire  Sauce 
tsp.  Salt 
1/8 tsp,  'Tabasco  sauce 

G.  1  8p,  Fresh,  chopped  Watercress 

I.  Mix  ingredients  B-G  in  a  blender. 

II.  Blend  until  smoth 

III.  Cut  A  into  three  or  four  pieces. 

IV.  Fill  coeiail  jlasseo  with  A 

V.  Finnish  filling  glasses  with  sauce. 

VI.  Serve  Chii.  isd. 

Crayfish  Salad 

Ingredients:    A.    1   Cp.  Sliced  Tails- 

B.  l/2cp.  Chopped t  ripe  olives 

C.  2/3ce.  Diced  celery 

p.    1  cp.  Chopped  watercress 
?],    l/'fcp.  Kayonaise  .  ■ 

P   .  Of'  J.  V 

G.       Pepper 

H.      Monosodiun  Glutomate 
1.       Lettuce  leaves 
Utensils:   Smell  salad  bowels,  Large  rnixxing  bowels 

I.  Mix  ingredients  A~H  in  a  large  rnixxing  bowl 

II.  Spoon  generously  onto  I 
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L.  J.  SAMPER 

BUTCHERIES 

Lives  hanging  on  meathooks, 

Worldly  butcher 

Peeling  off  layers  of  skin 

Burned  and  bruised, 

Reading  parchment  pages 

of  lives. 

White  bones  jutting  out, 

Virginal  structure 

Enveloped  by  putrid 

Life-flesh. 

WHITE  HORSE,  anon. 

Although  I  am   from  foreign  soil 

"  :  "  *  .        ......   »  -f  ■ , 

Your  countrymen  for  me  will  endlessly  toil. 

They  yearn  for  the  illusion  of  joy  I  bring: 

To  conquer  mountains  they  foolheartedly  sing. 

35y  powers  are  mighty,  for  which  I  am  ill-thought; 

But  all  warnings  are  disregarded  and  more  of  me  is  bought, 

To  keep  conquering  mountains  comes  harder  every  day, 

As  I  sink  my  claws  in  deeper  that  hold  you  fast  at  bay. 

The  strength  I  possess  is  of  world-wide  fame, 

I  enslave  my  user  until  he  is  lame. 

Although  you  have  knowledge  of  your  future  fate 

You  feed  the  monkey — for  now  it's  too  late. 

So,  mount  the  steed,  sucker,  and  ride  him  well, 

For  the  White  Horse  of  Heroin  will  deliver  you  to  Hell. 
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JANICE  Le FEVERS 


Microscopic  bit, 

Hidden  deep  inside. 

Waiting  to  be  heard, 

Barely  still  alive.  .  ■ 

0' ,  Gome  all  ye  teachers 
With  tweezers  long  and -deep; 
Pluck  the  spark  from  within, 
Ian  the  flame,  make  it  leap.  '• 

Tiny  little  speck, 
Curled  in  a  ball. 
Hoping  for  revival, 
Stiiringnot  at  all. 

0' ,  Come  all  ye  teachers,  .  • 

With  minds  sharp  and  strong. 
Prod  the  sleeping  intellect, 
Force  it  open,  hear  it's  song. 

■  0  MERCY 

My  widowed  friend  comes  to  me, 

■'I'm  lonely. !! 

My  divorced  friend  comes  to  me, 

"I'm  lonely.'' 

The  senior  citizen  next  door, 

"I'm  lonely."' 

A  distraught  relative, 

"I'm  lonely." 

Many  others  too,   known  to  me. 

All  lonely,    scared,    needing  someone. 

I  reach  out  to  them. 

I  listen,   comfort,   and  advise... 

For  I'm  the    'lucky  one"  they  say. 

Later  in  bed  at  night,   the  nightmare  begins. 

The  overpowering  feeling;     rising  surging, 

straining  to  be  heard. 

My  trembling  hands  clamp  tightly  over  my  mouth, 

danmingthe  sound. 

Hot  tears  falling,   I  contain  the  scream. 

For  if  it  v?ere  heard,   there  would  be  an 

unmasking. 

And  this   cannot  be 

For  Tjrfn"*  wi.->irJ<l  hetlp  the  XaaeXs  ttian? 


PIT  MULDER 


Who  hears  the 

cries  of  a  dying  world 

facing  the  end 

without  hope  of  redemption? 

There   is  no  G-od,   no  miracle. 

Just  the   shudder  of  empty  dreams, 

and  a  silence  never  known 

by  God  or  man. 


Shades  of  grey  and  black 
Close   in  on  a  brown  day. 
The  dying  shadows  merge 
Into  indiscriminate  matter 
Melting,   merging,   becoming 
One  muted  mass  of  eternity, 


(For  Mary  and  Janice) 
Throwing  one's   self  over  the  balcony 
might  be  noble  in  Rome, 
existent ially  clever  in  Paris, 
but  a  hell  of  a  mess   in  Joliet. 


Tiny  flakes  of  snow 

falling  through  a  dark  dawn. 

Winter  creeps  into  town 

like  a  masked  bandit 

filling  his  sack 

with  the  moon's  yellovj  light 

and  the  colour  from  foolish  flowers 

that  staffed  too  long, 

singing  summer's  song. 


The  image  of  Sisyphus 

facing  the  absurdity 

of  his  situation 

in  order  to  affirm  the  value 

of  his  existence 

could  be  compared 
to  you  and  I 
facing  the  fact  of 
twenty-five  years  of  marriage, 

silently  celebrating 
something  that 
includes  and 
exceeds  everything  - 
The  reality  of 
Us. 
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PAT  MULDER 


MY  IDEAL 

It  is  always  thought  to  be  nice 

to  have  some  famous  image  in  sight, 

a  model  to  be  remembered 

when  faced  with  life's  dilemmas. 

My  idol,  my  guide,  (please  don't  laugh) 

is  Dumbo,  that  brave  little  elephant 

who,  facing  derision  and  shame, 

found  a  strength  to  endure 

end  become  more  than  those  who  scorned  him, 

providing  nicely  for  his  mother  in  her 

declining  years. 

(I  never  did  know  about  his  father! 

Perhaps  there  wss  another  miracle? ) 

Dumbo!  A   hero  in  the  end,  tho  still  awkward, 

yet  with  a  charm  reserved 

for  those  who  do  what  is  right. 

Not  for  the  reward  to  be  had,  or  for  the  honor, 

although  it  IS  nice, 

but  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 

Yes,  that  fine  little  fellow 

with  his  endearing  grin  - 

I  wish  I  could  be  like  him'. 


Sawing  the  branch  off  the  tree, 

I  thought  I  heard  a  cry 

like  a  child  in  great  pain. 

"Excuse  me,  please,"  I  said  to  the  tree. 

"This  is  for  your  own  good. 

This  branch,  too  low,  is  in  the  way, 

and  ruins  your  noble  image." 

The  branch  fell,  leaving  a  wound. 

Juices  of  life  flowed 

from  the  raw  opening 

like  tears  for  a  loved  one  lost. 

IJhat  is  this  image  we  seek? 

We  arrogantly  reshape  our  world 

to  conform  to  a  preconceived  idea 

that  we,  in  our  conceit,  assume  to  be 

correct. 

What  if  the  tree  should  say  to  us: 

"Excuse  me,  man,  this  arm  is  ruining 
YOUR  image." 
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PAT  MULDER 


SHE  HAS 


UGLY  SOUL 


She  has  an  ugly  soul. 

Yes,  she  seems  nice  enough 

until  you  look  beyond 

the  facade 

of  feminine  wit,  and  see 

the  clever  way  she  has 

of  putting  you  down. 

The  casual  but  knowing 

tolerance  that  projects  only 

the  image  of  her  superiority. 

Listen  to  herl  Hear  the  words 

muttered  smugly,  measured 

in  gold  and  silver. 

Note  the  coy  little 

swellings  of  sex,  the  bitter 

bites  at  any  opinion 

not  her  own.  Hear 

the  self  enclosed  heart 

echoing  contempt 

with  every  pompous  beat. 

She  has  an  ugly  soul. 


FINAL  EXAM 

Is  the  poem 
mechanically  correct, 
with  enough  stresses  - 
placed  nicely? 
Does  it  contain  words 
that  linger 
provoking  images 
of  beauty  and  truth, 
of  love  that  soars 
to  heights  of  ecstasy 
never  known  before, 
and  of  flowers  so  fair 
and  so  rare 

they  bloom  for  one  hour 
and  live  in  a  sonnet 
for  an  eternity? 

Is  the  story 

written  neatly, 

observing  the  conventions 

of  grammar  imposed 

and  expected  by  society 

AND  John  Stobart? 

Does  the  story  flow 

with  the  follies  of  people 

as  human  and  fallible 

as  you  and  I? 

Is  there  a  moral 

nicely  hidden 

in  a  situation 

fraught  with  irony, 

or  perhaps  a  quest, 

and  a  knight 

in  fool's  clothing 

who  rises  above  mortality 

to  warm  the  heart 

of  a  skeptical  reader? 

Then,   dear  writer, 

unsung  bard,   poet  laurate, 

lyrical  genius  of  a  new  age, 

Ask  for  an    'A'' 

to  represent  the  adulation, 

awe  and  admiration 

of  dreamers 

who  hide  words  in  jars 

for  another  day. 
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